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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE B.A. DEGREE. 


HE lack of any system of higher education in this country 

has been often commented on, and the want of correlation 
between the different grades of higher instruction is a patent 
fact. The duplication of work in preparatory schools, colleges, 
and universities strikes forcibly the student of education, and 
he cannot but regard it as representing an immense waste of 
power. Federal supervision would be no remedy for this state 
of affairs. It would cause more evils than it would cure. The 
country is not entirely homogeneous in its people and its insti- 
tutions; the needs of different sections of the country are 
different ; and educational remedies that would suit one State 
will not suit another. There ought not, however, to be any 
insuperable difficulty in securing such harmony of action 
between the schools, colleges, and universities of a State as 
would reduce this waste of power to a minimum within that 
State. The schools might so arrange their courses of instruc- 
tion as to be really preparatory to the colleges, or to the col- 
legiate departments of the universities, and the colleges might 
be really preparatory to the higher instruction of the univer- 
sities. It is not desirable that the collegiate departments of the 
universities should be cut off, or that the colleges should limit 
themselves to preparation for the universities. The country is 
not ready for this. It would not be possible without an im- 
mense endowment to sustain a university for advanced instruc- 
tion alone. The large majority of students will desire only a 
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collegiate degree, and whether they get this degree at the col- 
leges or in the collegiate departments of the universities, is 
immaterial provided that it represents equivalent culture. But 
on the basis of this collegiate degree the universities should 
give advanced instruction in special subjects, such advanced 
instruction as would relieve the ambitious student from the 
necessity of going to Europe to obtain it. If the university 
does not give this advanced instruction, it should drop the 
name ; if the college does give this instruction, it should assume 
the name. The two appellations should be differentiated, and 
we should then be able to tell what is a college and what isa 
university. Is this the case now? To ask this question is to 
answer it. Of the hundreds of so-called universities dotted 
over the country, scarce one in a hundred gives real university 
instruction. Some universities have built such departments on 
the basis of their collegiate departments, and the number is 
growing, but the very large majority should abandon the name 
and content themselves with the less pretentious appellation 
of college. They should limit themselves to the performance 
of good collegiate work, and thus justify their existence and 
their right to confer the B.A. degree. 

These thoughts have been suggested by an inquiry into the 
significance of the B.A. degree in this country. It is very hard 
to tell just what the B.A. degree means. It is necessary to 
examine the catalogues of the several colleges or universities, 
and after studying out the requirements of the entrance exam- 
inations, and the various courses as laid down for the two or 
three terms —the subjects often varying in each term of the 
three, or more frequently, four years of study required —the 
patient investigator may succeed in obtaining an indefinite idea 
of the kind of culture possessed by the student when he is 
finally dubbed B.A. The writer has undertaken this labor in the 
case of some half-dozen or more of the most prominent universi- 
ties in the country, and he will endeavor to summarize the results. 

Harvarp holds admission examinations of two kinds, ele- 
mentary and advanced, the first embracing English, Greek, 
Latin, German, French, History, Mathematics, and Physical 
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Science, z.e. Astronomy and Physics: the second embracing 
Greek, Latin, Greek and Latin Composition, German, French, 
Mathematics (two courses), Physics, and Chemistry. The can- 
didate must pass in all the elementary and in ¢wo advanced 
studies; or he may omit German or French and take three ad- 
vanced studies ; or omit Greek or Latin and take four advanced 
studies ; or omit one modern avd one ancient language and take 
five advanced studies, the four or five including the last four 
courses above mentioned ; thus, if his knowledge of languages 
is deficient, it is counterbalanced by increased knowledge of 
Mathematics and Physical Science. On this basis he must study 
during the Freshman year Rhetoric and English Composition, a 
little Chemistry (once a week first half-year), and German or 
French, if not examined for admission in both. To these he 
must add four elective courses during each of his four years, or 
equivalents in half-courses, except that, if he studies French or 
German in Freshman year, he adds but ¢hree elective courses 
during that year, one of which may be Music; and furthermore, 
certain themes and forensics are prescribed in Sophomore and 
Junior years, but none in Senior. Hence a student may be 
admitted with one ancient and one modern language, and there- 
after not study either ancient or modern languages except Ger- 
man or French in Freshman year. The B.A.’s of Harvard are, 
consequently, of various sorts and kinds. For B.Sc. the can- 
didate is examined for admission in History, Mathematics, Physi- 
cal Science, English, and German or French, and in whatever 
direction he takes his degree he must have at least three years 
of both French and German. 

YALE does not carry the elective system so far. The admis- 
sion examinations embrace Latin, Greek, Mathematics, and 
French or German,—no English. All the studies of Fresh- 
man and Sophomore years are prescribed: in the former, Latin, 
Greek, Mathematics, French or German, and Oriental History ; 
in the latter, the first four of these, and Mechanics, Astron- 
omy, and English. In Junior year Physics, Logic, Psychology 
and Ethics, and Christian Evidences, occupying sr hours per 
week, are prescribed, and the student selects xzze hours of 
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elective courses ; in Senior year Philosophy, one course of two 
hours per week, is prescribed, and the student selects ¢hirteen 
hours of elective courses. Here the classical tradition stil] 
prevails through the Sophomore year, and the candidate for 
B.A. must have two years of French or German. The major 
part of what he learns after Sophomore year varies with 
his individual prepossessions. At Yale a three years’ course 
for B.Ph. takes the place of the Harvard four years’ course for 
B.Sc. The candidate is examined for admission in English 
Grammar, Geography, and United States History, Latin, and 
Mathematics, but no Latin is studied after admission. The 
Freshman course is prescribed for all; in the Junior and Senior 
years there are special courses, but all involve at least two 
years’ work in both French and German for this degree. 

PRINCETON examines the student for admission in English, 
Latin, Greek, and Mathematics. The studies of both Fresh- 
man and Sophomore years are substantially all required ; in the 
former, Latin, Greek, Mathematics, French or German, English, 
and Astronomy are studied ; in the latter, the first five of these 
are continued, and History, Logic, Chemistry, Zodlogy, and 
Botany are added, together with ¢wo elective courses, equal to 
four hours per week, in Latin, Greek, Mathematics, French, or 
German. In Junior year the required studies are Psychology, 
Political Economy, Physics, English Literature, Astronomy, 
and Geology, occupying about two-thirds of the student’s time, 
equal to eight hours, and he takes ¢hrvee elective courses, equal 
to six hours. In Senior year Astronomy, Geology, Ethics, 
and Evidences of Christianity are required, occupying about 
one-third time, or four hours, and the student takes five elective 
courses, equal to ten hours. Here the candidate for B.A. 
studies nearly all the sciences that there are, as well as ancient 
and modern languages, History, Literature, and Philosophy. 
The query might suggest itself as to how much of this he can 
digest. Here there is also a B.Sc. course, for admission to 
which Latin is required, but Latin is not studied after admis- 
sion. 

The B.A. course at Jouns Hopkins is three years, but the 
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matriculation examination is more advanced than that of the 
above-mentioned universities. It embraces Latin, Greek (or 
French avd German), Mathematics (including Analytical 
Geometry), English, History (United States or Greece, and 
England or Rome), and the elements of some one science. 
After matriculation the required studies are English Com- 
position and Literature, German and French, Chemistry or 
Physics or Biology, Logic, Psychology and Ethics, Physical 
Geography and Ancient or Modern History, Drawing, Vocal 
and Physical Culture, and the Theory of Accounts, and lectures 
in Science or Literature. With this basis there are seven elec- 
tive groups, each including ¢wo main studies, pursued for at 
least two years during five hours per week in each, namely, (1) 
Latin and Greek, (2) Mathematics and Physics, (3) Chemistry 
and Biology, (4) Physics and Chemistry, (5) Latin and Mathe- 
matics, (6) History and Political Science, (7) English and 
French or German. In each group the course in Logic, Ethics, 
and Psychology is studied during the third year. Here the 
B.A. is based on the thorough study of two cognate subjects, 
with more elementary study of subsidiary branches. This is 
the only undergraduate degree, and the system forms a striking 
contrast to those heretofore noticed, especially to that pursued 
at Princeton. 

At CorNELL we find four degrees, B.A., B.Let., B.Sc., and 
B.Ph., each a four years’ course. The primary entrance ex- 
amination is the same for all: English, Geography, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Mathematics, and American History. The ad- 
vanced entrance examination differs for each degree; for B.A. 
it is Greek, Latin, and Greek and Roman History and Geogra- 
phy ; for B.Let. and B.Sc., French, German, and Mathematics 
through Plane Trigonometry ; for B.Ph., as for B.A., except 
Greek, and as for B.Let. and B.Sc. in any one of the three 
above-named studies. The course for B.A. alone will be 
described. In Freshman year all the studies are required, 
namely, Latin, Greek, Mathematics, French, English, Greek 
and Roman History, and Hygiene. In Sophomore year Latin, 
Greek, German, English, Physics, Psychology and Logic are 
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required, and there may be from zone to four hours of elective 
studies each term. In Junior and Senior years all studies are 
elective except four theses, and two hours of Military Science 
during one term, in Senior year. Greek does not enter into 
any one of the other degrees, nor Latin into B.Let. and B.Sc, 
but the place of these is supplied by French or German, or 
both, English, and the Sciences. 

MICHIGAN has the same degrees as Cornell. The admission 
examination for B.A. is in Latin, Greek, Mathematics, English 
Language and Rhetoric, History, Physiology, and Botany ; for 
B.Ph., as for B.A., except Greek and Greek History, and French 
or German in addition ; for B.Sc.,as for B.Ph., except that the 
candidate takes two of the three studies, French, German, Latin, 
and ¢wo of six additional scientific studies, the amount required 
being a half-year’s work in each; for B.Let., as for B.Sc., ex- 
cept that the candidate takes three of the szx sciences, or in 
place of these and English History, he takes French, or German, 
or Latin, the amount required being two years’ work in each. 
Here there are no Freshman, Sophomore, Junior, and Senior 
classes, but four years’ work is required for each degree. The 
courses are arranged by semesters in each subject. For B.A, 
Greek, Latin, French, English, Philosophy, and Mathematics 
are required, occupying three-fourths time, and one-fourth is 
optional ; twenty-four courses in all are required. Greek is not 
required for any other degree, nor Latin for B.Sc. and B.Let.; 
the modern languages and the sciences fill the place of the 
classics. 

Wisconsin, too, has four degrees, but instead of B.Ph. there 
is a B.Let. (English), that requires advanced studies in English. 
Here the four classes exist, and each degree requires four years 
for its attainment. Lack of space forbids entering into detail 
as to the studies required, but they may be inferred from the 
system in vogue at Cornell and Michigan, to which that of 
Wisconsin is somewhat similar. 

The requirements for B.A. in the UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
are added here for the sake of comparison. These have varied 
at different times, and the present requirements have existed 
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but a few years. They embrace courses in Latin, Greek or 
Logic, French or Spanish or Italian, German or English, Math- 
ematics or Astronomy, History, and any two of the four sciences, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Geology. It is difficult to 
compare the system here with that of other institutions, for the 
four college classes do not exist, and there is no progressive 
curriculum. Each subject is taught in a “ School” independent 
of every other, and the classes in each School vary with the 
subject, the Senior classes in Latin, Greek, Mathematics, French 
and German, and Natural Philosophy, forming advanced courses 
leading to the M.A. degree, and in other schools ¢wo parallel 
courses in different parts of the same subject are required for 
M.A., where one is required for B.A.1_ It may be said that to 
enter upon the B.A. courses in Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, 
such preparation is necessary as would be given in the Fresh- 
man class of a college. No entrance examination is required, 
except an elementary one for Virginia students to secure free 
tuition, or in lieu thereof the certificate of a preparatory school. 
The onus is placed upon the student, after consultation with the 
professor, of determining whether his preparation is sufficient 
to justify his entering upon the respective courses. Much pri- 
vate work, outside of the regular class-work, is required, so that 
it is inadvisable for the student to attempt more than three 
studies, or at most four, in one year. A very well prepared 
student may attain the B.A. degree in two years, but the aver- 
age student will require at least three years. A few years ago 
the four degrees, B.A., B.Ph., B.Sc., and B.Let., were conferred 
here, but recently the others were abolished and the above-men- 
tioned B.A., with certain options, was substituted. The scheme 
is still on trial, and is certainly susceptible of amendment. 

On comparing these schemes, one is struck with the diversity. 


1It may be noted here that the M.A. degree was established in 1832, and the 
B.A. degree not until 1848, and there was no connection between them. The M.A. 
required graduation in Latin, Greek, Mathematics, French and German, Moral Phi- 
losophy, Natural Philosophy, and Chemistry, and for over twenty years in History and 
Literature also, but this requirement was dispensed with in 1883. The B.A. require- 
ments were much less. A new M.A. degree has just been established, which allows 
certain options and requires the B.A. described above as a preliminary. 
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Where B.A. is the only undergraduate degree, it represents 
varied attainments within certain limits, except at Harvard, 
where there is practically no limit, and it is intended to com- 
prehend the more specific degrees of the other institutions, 
Greek is not required after entrance for B.A. at Harvard, Johns 
Hopkins, or the University of Virginia, but at the two first this 
deficiency is supplied by increased knowledge of modern lan- 
guages and the natural sciences, whereas at the last Logic is the 
only alternative. The classical tradition still prevails at Yale 
and Princeton, and for B.A. at Cornell, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin, but here there are alternative degrees that omit Greek 
and even Latin, and stand on an equality. In all except the 
University of Virginia the courses are based on entrance exam- 
inations, and at Harvard and Johns Hopkins they necessitate 
some knowledge of Latin or Greek for B.A., even though these 
studies may not be pursued afterwards.! 

There is one point in this connection that deserves the atten- 
tion of educators. That is the increased burden imposed upon 
preparatory schools. They must now teach not only ancient 
and modern languages and mathematics, but English, history, 
and the physical sciences. It is impossible for one man to 
teach all these. The principal must enlarge his staff, or the 
schools must be differentiated. Most schools, however, do not 
yet realize this. They go on teaching Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
matics, as their principal subjects of instruction, sometimes 
with a smattering of French and German, and the merest 
veneer of English, history, and the physical sciences. We must 
have classical schools and modern schools in order to do justice 
to the two main classes of students. This differentiation might 
even be extended to the smaller colleges. It is not expected 
that they will abandon the right of conferring degrees, but their 
courses might be assimilated to those of the collegiate depart- 
ments of the universities, so that a student graduating from 
one of them would not be at a disadvantage in pursuing ad- 
vanced studies at the universities. In view of the diversity 


1 At Johns Hopkins French avd German may be substituted for Greek in the 
entrance examination, but Latin is required. 
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that characterizes the B.A. degree, it would be well for the 
custom to prevail that each graduate should write after his 
name, in abbreviated form, the particular college or university 
at which he obtained his degree. This custom already prevails 
in England, and with foreigners who take the degree of Ph.D. 
at German universities. It has many advantages, and as it is 
hopeless to expect a uniform course for the B.A. degree, even if 
this were desirable, it would at least serve to designate the 
degree more definitely. 

The above examination shows, finally, that no one set of sub- 
jects can claim the right of constituting alone a liberal educa- 
tion, which fact is a great gain in the world of letters and 
science. This consideration opens up a wider field for discus- 
sion than the space at the disposal of the writer will permit. 
It is connected with the question whether it is better to have 
one general B.A. degree for all classes of students, or whether 
the four degrees of B.A., B.Ph., B.Let., and B.Sc. should be 
provided for in all higher institutions. The writer is inclined 
to think that the latter plan is the better. In that case the 
study of the classics might remain the basis of the B.A. 
course, and these studies might be omitted from the other 
degrees. The B.A. has lost its old significance, and has not 
yet attained to any generally recognized new one. Where it is 
the general degree, it is inevitable that there must be substi- 
tutions, —for a B.A. graduate cannot know everything, — and 
the prevalent contention will still continue as to how much his- 
tory, English, modern languages, and science will suffice for a 
deficient knowledge of the classics. Even where the classics 
are required in the entrance examinations and dropped after- 
wards, it is a question whether that modicum of knowledge is 
worth the requirement. Other subjects are equally as valuable 
for mental training and liberal culture as the classics, and it 
might as well be recognized in modern education. 


James M. GARNETT. 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 





TALKS ON TEACHING LATIN. 
II. 
Senior, Tyro, and Miss Emerald. 


Ty. I want to introduce my friend, Miss Emerald, a teacher 
of French. I gave her, the other evening, an account of our 
last conversation, and said we had drifted round to the subject 
of the proper time and age for beginning French in school, or 
more exactly, to the question whether French should come 
before Latin. She was much interested, and asked if she 
might come and be a silent listener. 

Miss Em. 1 am afraid, Mr. Senior, you will think me rather 
presuming, but I didn’t feel as if I should be intruding upon a 
stranger. On the contrary, it seemed to me quite as if I were 
going to call on an old acquaintance, I might almost say, on an 
old friend. 

Sen. You are surely very welcome, Miss Emerald. I suppose 
we have met before, but you will pardon me for not remember- 
ing when. 

Miss Em. No, Mr. Senior, we have not met; but it was my 
fortune to use one of your Latin books a few years ago, and 
long communication with an author through his book, particu- 
larly if it serves you as a kind of guide and counsellor, gives 
one a feeling of acquaintance and sometimes of friendship. 

Sen. I assure you, that if, by making books, I could make 
friends, I should want to do nothing else all my life. Iam glad 
you have come ; for if you have had much experience in teach- 
ing French, I am sure I shall learn far more from you than you 
can from me. Very likely what with me is matter of theory, 
your practical knowledge may illuminate, either confirming or 
disproving. I have great respect for facts and the registries of 


experience. 
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Miss Em. If you talk of learning from me, Mr. Senior, I 
shall suspect you are laughing at me. I have naturally tried 
hard to find out the best ways of doing what I have had to do; 
but I haven’t given any thought to the particular subject that 
Mr. Tyro said you and he were going to talk over, whether 
French ought to come before Latin. I am afraid you will think 
it was very stupid in me that I had not reflected on the fact 
that in the two schools where I have taught French, the 
arrangement of studies was quite different; so that in one 
French preceded Latin, and in thé other Latin preceded French. 
I found, to be sure, that results were very different in the two 
schools, so far as my department was concerned ; but I looked 
for the causes in other circumstances. Still one thing puzzled 
me very much. I had, or thought I had, much poorer success 
in the latter school in spite of all I had gained by experience. 

Ty. I believe you told me that you taught first in a classical 
school in Boston, and that there you had younger pupils than 
those of your last school. 

Miss Em. Yes, that was a boys’ school, and French was 
begun at the outset of the course. The boys, on entering, were 
about eleven years of age. Latin came two years later.’ Lately 
I have been in a large high school, a little way from Philadel- 
phia; and my pupils, boys and girls, were on the average about 
sixteen. They began Latin at entrance and took up French 
the second year of the course. 

Sen. What you say interests me very much, and you must 
believe that I was quite serious when I said that I should learn 
much more from you than you could from me. I taught French 
many years ago, without, I am afraid, knowing very much about 
the language, but I had no such varied and instructive experi- 
ence as yours. You have spoken of the different age of your 
pupils in the two schools ; do you think there was any decided 
difference in their intelligence and social standing and surround- 
ings? 

Miss Em. No, I am sure there was none to speak of. The 
pupils of both schools seemed to me much above the average, 
but not in any way markedly different, and their previous train- 
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ing in grammar schools had been quite the same. As I have’ 
said, the pupils of the mixed school were several years older 
when they began French, than the others. That I supposed 
was a great advantage. Then, though I did not give the sub. 
ject thought at the time, I suppose it should be accounted a 
gain that they had had a year of Latin and were still carrying 
on that study. Everybody says some knowledge of Latin 
makes French easier, and I should think it must be so. I sup. 
pose that is the reason why Latin is usually begun first. One 
sees in college courses that French is usually put somewhere in 
the second or third year, when it is not a requirement for 
admission. 

Now in spite of these three things, my added experience in 
teaching and knowledge of the language, the greater age and 
mental advancement of my pupils, and their previous study of 
Latin for a year, I actually seemed to accomplish less. My 
pupils were less interested, they made less progress in under- 
standing and speaking, and they seemed to have less respect 
for their work and for the language itself. Though they had 
more command of English than the younger pupils, and so could 
translate better, I do not think they apprehended the sense so 
quickly, and they could not read so well. My principal pro- 
fessed himself satisfied with my work, but I was not. I con- 
cluded that the fault was somehow mine, and I resigned. 
Now, Mr. Senior, I wish you could tell me what you think the 
matter was. 

Sen. I have no doubt, Miss Emerald, that you were very 
unjust to yourself. There really is no reason to suppose that 
you were at fault at all. There is, on the contrary, every rea- 
son to suppose that you were doing better work when you were 
most dissatisfied. You probably had no less enthusiasm, you 
had gained in knowledge of the language, and you had the 
great advantage of two or three years’ experience. You were 
simply contending against the fates —in other words, against 
natural laws. You were the victim of a mistaken educational 
theory. 

Ty. Do you mean, Mr. Senior, that a knowledge of Latin 
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does not make French easier to acquire? I never heard that 


disputed. 

Sen. No, I do not say that. I only say now that putting 
Latin before French is an educational blunder of the first mag- 
nitude. Let me quote a passage from the autobiography of 
Benjamin Franklin : 


“We are told that it is proper to begin first with the Latin, and, 
having acquired that, it will be more easy to attain those modern lan- 
guages which are derived from it; and yet we do not begin with the 
Greek, in order more easily to acquire the Latin. It is true that, if you 
can clamber and get to the top of the staircase without using the steps, 
you will more easily gain them in descending; but certainly, if you 
begin with the lowest, you will with more ease ascend to the top.”? 


What Franklin says about Greek has, of course, no point, 
because Greek has no such relation to Latin as Latin has to 
French and other modern languages, and because Greek is 
easier than Latin; at least many persons think so. In Frank- 
lin’s day Latin was supposed to be derived from Greek. But 
the passage is worth quoting for the happy and characteristic 
illustration of the last sentence. But preposterous, in the literal 
meaning of the word, as would be the mistake of beginning with 
Latin in the case of a private learner, which, as the context 
shows, was what Franklin had in mind, the error becomes 
vastly more serious when applied to classes in school. 

You say, Miss Emerald, that your Philadelphia pupils, who 
took Latin first, were less interested in French than your 
Boston pupils. Now locality, intelligence, parentage, previous 
training and condition, had nothing to do with it. What you 
experienced is found to be almost universally‘true. At least 
I can assert that of boys’ schools; for I have been told so by 
the heads of several of the most prominent schools in this 
country, and by English and German schoolmasters. More- 
over all my personal experience and observations, and they 
have not been slight, point the same way. It must be accepted 
as a law, however it is to be accounted for. It may not be easy 
to find the true grounds, but if we are convinced of the fact, it 


1 Bigelow’s Life of Franklin (Lippincott, 1875), vol. i, p. 256. 
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surely ought to be taken into account in determining the right 
order of these studies. 

Still it would be interesting to get at the true zxwarduness of 
a boy’s feelings about French as compared with Latin. Prob- 
ably his inferior interest in French, when he comes to it after 
a year or two of Latin, is due in part to the fact that there is 
not the novelty that naturally attaches to the first strange 
language that one takes up. 

Miss Em. Wouldn't there be, then, just as much loss in the 
beginning of Latin, if the order of study were reversed, I 
mean, if Latin were begun after French ? 

Sen. At first blush that would seem so; but for a reason 
that I will explain later, I think it would not be true. Then, 
in the next place, to a boy who has had a good stiff drill in 
Latin, the beginnings of French seem ridiculously easy. He 
has gained mental grasp and vigor, and he finds in the rudi- 
ments of French nothing that challenges him to put forth his 
might. He has been trained to “put the shot” of twenty 
pounds, what does he care for a weight of five pounds? He 
can clear the bar at five feet eight; a leap of three feet means 
nothing at all. We naturally love what is hard, not what is 
easy; and it is one of the most important arts of the edu- 
cator so to arrange studies and so to grade difficulties, that, 
on the one hand, the mind of the learner shall not be unduly 


taxed, and on the other, not lack the stimulus of adequate 


appeal. 

Then again — but I see that my friend Tyro has something 
that he wants to say. I hope he has forgotten that I used 
sometimes to reprove him in school for being more eager to 
give vent to his ideas than to hear me through, for now I am 
glad of every interruption. 

Ty. It is surely very kind of you to say so. I was going to 
ask if you don’t think some account is to be taken of mental 
associations, of the ideals that children insensibly form? 

Sex. I don’t think I understand your point. Pray explain a 
little. 


Ty. I mean that when boys and girls come to the study of 
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Latin, they have, perhaps vague, but certainly grandiose notions 
of the Romans. They have read, it may be, the story of the 
Horatii and the Curiatii, of the maiden Cloelia, of Coriolanus, 
of Manlius Torquatus. They have heard of Roman roads and 
arches, and victories and triumphs, and the bloody shows of the 
amphitheatre. They think of the Romans as a very great and 
very wondrous people, as they were; and to study their lan- 
guage is a privilege and an honor, is a mark of distinction, con- 
fers a kind of dignity. 

Sen. Very true. And so to pass from Latin to French is, in 
their view, to take a step down. Of course you do not mean 
that these are their conscious reflections; but in the hidden, 
mysterious workings of the unconscious are the sources and 
preparations of the ideas that direct and rule us. 

I was about to add another observation, which I hope you will 
not think fanciful. The study of language is largely a study of 
words, and the student of French and Latin has his attention 
arrested incessantly by the relationships which are numberless 
in the vocabulary of the two languages. Now suppose a boy 
to have studied Latin. After a year or two he takes French, 
and he has no difficulty in recognizing, let us say, in véz an 
abbreviated form of vizum. Jeune he might not so readily see 
is from jejunus ; frotd from frigidus ; écorce from corticem ; lors 
from hora; grenouille from ranuncula, and thousands more like 
these. But he feels no interest ; rather a sort of contempt for 
these abridged, broken-down, distorted, or corrupt forms. But 
suppose the order of his study reversed. It gives him a keen 
pleasure to find in Latin the originals of his French words, and 
he will sometimes surprise his teacher by his shrewd guesses. 
The advantage, then, in beginning with French is twofold: 
French is saved from contempt, and there is the added pleas- 
ure that comes from an order of study in consonance with 
nature. From the constitution of our minds we find, I know 
not what pleasure, in tracking things to their sources. 

Finally, it may be briefly said that the more orderly, system- 
atic, logical structure of Latin, makes it a more natural suc- 
cessor to French in the order of study, than French is to Latin; 
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and if this is true, there can be no doubt of its influence on the 
mind of the learner, however unconscious of it he may be, 

Miss Em. What you have just said suggests to me a new 
thought. French seems a kind of natural bridge from English 
to Latin. In its vocabulary, in point of inflections, in the use 
of the definite and indefinite article, which the Latin lacks, and 
in the order of thought and of words, French is much nearer 
English than Latin is, At one extreme it approaches English 
in many ways very closely, and at the other it shades off almost 
insensibly into Latin. The transition from English to French is 
probably not so very different from the transition from French 
to Latin in point of difficulty. It is certain that the French 
learn Latin very much more easily than we do. The amount of 
Latin that a French boy reads in the Lycée is something aston- 
ishing. 

Sen. That is a happy thought of yours, Miss Emerald. 
French zs a natural bridge or pathway to Latin for English 
speaking races. It would justly be accounted a piece of folly 
to climb a mountain by a direct ascent over the steepest and 
most rugged ways, when one could gain the top by a gradually 
and easily rising path. Such a path the nations that overran 
France and finally settled in the country have made for us in the 
French tongue, by which it is possible to surmount, in a measure, 
the most formidable difficulties of the Latin language, I mean the 
inflections and the vocabulary. Those peoples found the Latin 
inflections too hard and complex to be manageable in speech, 
and insensibly and by unconscious efforts they reduced and sim- 
plified them. It would seem to be a most obvious suggestion 
of common sense to accustom the ear gradually to an order not 
far removed from that of the vernacular, and to words about as 
much like English words as they are like Latin, in order to pave 
the way for comprehending a collocation both of words and ideas 
that is so foreign and strange as that of Latin. 

But really, Miss Emerald, I am only saying with more words 
what you had already said. I have implied, as you may have 
noticed, that I would have French taught for a year or two 
largely by an oral method. I would have it learned by the ear. 
Do you agree with me? 
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Miss Em. Entirely. I make it a rule for a long time not to 
have my pupils see a French word or sentence till they have 
heard it repeatedly and uttered it, after me, perhaps many 
times. It is surprising how rapidly young pupils get to under- 
stand by this method. They are obliged to depend wholly 
upon the sound ; and the ear, far too little trained in our meth- 
ods of learning modern languages, which I have heard some- 
body say are simply the traditional ways of studying Latin and 
Greek, soon shows that it deserves to be less neglected. 

For some minutes Tyro had not been attending to the con- 
versation. He seemed to be more interested in looking over 
Franklin’s Autobiography which he had taken from the table. 
He now looked up and said: I have been looking over the pas- 
sage that you read a little while ago from Franklin, Mr. Senior, 
and I find there is more in that connection that is to the point. 
Shall I read it? 

Sen. Let us have it by all means. Nothing that Franklin 
says on any subject is to be lightly passed by. 

Ty. (reads :) 

“T have already mentioned that I had only one year’s instruction in a 
Latin school, and that when very young, after which I neglected that 
language entirely. But, when I had attained an acquaintance with the 
French, Italian, and Spanish, I was surprised to find, on looking over a 
Latin Testament, that I understood so much more of that language than 
I had imagined, which encouraged me to apply myself again to the 
study of it, and I met with more success, as those preceding languages 
had greatly smoothed the way... . 

“T would therefore offer it to the consideration of those who superin- 
tend the education of our youth, whether, since many of those who 
begin with the Latin, quit the same after spending some years without 
having made great proficiency, and what they have learnt becomes 
almost useless, so that their time has been lost, it would not have been 
better to have begun with the French, proceeding to the Italian, etc. ; 
for, though after spending the same time, they should quit the study of 
languages and never arrive at the Latin, they would, however, have ac- 
quired another tongue or two, that, being in modern use, might be ser- 
viceable to them in common life.” 


Sen. Perhaps this quotation from one of the wisest of men 
may fitly wind up the clew of our talk. I think we have found 
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good and sufficient reasons for saying that instruction in French 
ought to precede Latin, and that if any one hereafter argues 
otherwise, he is, as Dr. Johnson would say, not to be reckoned 
among the number of reasonable human beings. 

Ty. I am very well acquainted with a lady to whom teaching 
is a new occupation. Her experience dates from about three 
weeks ago. She has a class of beginners in Latin, and she 
declares herself utterly at sea. Her principal has not time to 
advise and guide her, having himself the care of the school, and 
being obliged to teach more hours in the day than any man 
ought to, even without other duties. I am sure she would con- 
sider it a great favor if you were willing to talk over the begin- 
nings of Latin with her. 

Sen. If you think I can be of any use to her, my dear Tyro, 
bring her by all means. Who knows, Miss Emerald, but that 
I may so gain another friend, and for me there is not much 
else but friendships left in life. 


Witiiam C. CoLar. 


Roxsury LATIN SCHOOL. 





ELEMENTARY BOTANY IN HIGH SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES. 


O say that the science of botany, like its sister science, 

zodlogy, has of late years been completely revolutionized, 
is perhaps trite ; and yet this fact seems to have quite escaped 
a large body of persons who call themselves botanists, and 
teach what they fondly imagine is botany. It is not an exag- 
geration, I think, to say that, in nine-tenths of our high schools 
and colleges, essentially the same methods are followed to-day 
that were current forty years ago. The prevailing notion in 
these schools seems to be that the end to be attained is the 
ability to “analyze’”’a flower. To gain this end there is an 
immense amount of valuable time wasted in memorizing lists of 
technical terms, that are forgotten almost as soon as learned, 
and what time is left is spent in making an: herbarium of fifty, 
or perhaps one hundred, phanerogams. 

‘Suppose, now, we were to adopt the same methods in zoology. 
We should select some special group, say insects, as the largest 
and most abundant, and limit our course to the study of some 
manual of entomology, requiring the students to learn all the 
technical names for the different organs, and then to collect 
and identify a certain number of species. “ But this,” you say, 
“is the work of a specialist — entomology, not zodlogy, and not 
the work for the beginner.” Why, pray, may not the same 
reproach be brought against your method of teaching elementary 
botany? The flowering plants form a group fairly comparable 
to the insects, and there is no more reason for compelling the 
student to waste time digging out a Latin name for a plant 


than for an animal. In the ordinary elementary zodlogy, star- 


fish and frog do quite as well as Asterias and Rana, but our 
botanical student must know that a buttercup is Ranunculus, 
and clover Trifolium, although he may find in the next edition 
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of his manual that the botanists have decided that his buttercup 
is zot Ranunculus, but something else. The enormous value 
to the specialist of a uniform Latin nomenclature is, of course, 
indisputable ; but this concerns the specialist alone. 

The next charge to be brought against the current method 
of teaching, is, that it is very largely a matter of books and not 
of things. A text-book, of course, is of value when properly 
used ; but no book contains between its covers the sum total of 
any science, and all are fallible. The student who is told to 
write up a description of the plant he is studying, by the aid of 
a manual, is pretty sure to make his description not from the 
plant, but from the book. If the plant does not agree with the 
book, it is the plant that is at fault, not the book. 

Next, the work is absolutely without system. The student 
is told to collect and analyze “fifty plants,” —that is, fifty 
phanerogams ;— but very seldom is he instructed to collect 
fifty plants, and make a detailed comparative study of them. 
Instead, each is taken up independently of all the others, and 
compared with the description in the botany! The fifty species 
are so many isolated’objects, which practically have nothing to 
do with each other, and are simply to be labelled and filed away. 

When a protest is made against such methods, the answer is 
not infrequently made that the collecting and identifying of the 
plants acquaints the student with the common plants about him, 
and trains his observing powers; and that these are the most 
important things to be aimed at in such an elementary course. 
Even granting that this is true, does the method in question, as 
ordinarily pursued, have this result? So far from acquainting 
him with the common plants about him, it restricts his acquaint- 
ance to a very small part of them. Who will say that any intel- 


ligent boy or girl, who has been let alone, has never seen such 


common plants as mosses, seaweeds, fungi, ferns, and lichens? 
Pray, how are they helped to any acquaintance with them by 
our elementary course in “botany”? The observing faculties, 
instead of being strengthened, are partially atrophied, as the 
student is practically told to look only for flowers, and not to 
concern himself with the other plants, which he soon comes to 
regard as of very little importance. 
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One of the worst results of such a course is the erroneous 
ideas inculcated concerning the real scope and aims of the 
science. Such study as we have attempted to sketch is no 
more botany than entomology is zodlogy. The student soon 
comes to believe that botany means simply the cataloguing of 
flowering plants, and has not the faintest conception of the 
broad principles underlying a scientific classification, nor of the 
importance of a knowledge of the lower plants for any intelli- 
gent comprehension of the structure of the higher ones. 

Some of the causes why this state of affairs has persisted so 
long are easily enough found. First of all, is the failure to rec- 
ognize botany as an essential part of the great science of biology. 
That plants are living things, to be studied as such, in their re- 
lation to the whole organic world, is scarcely hinted at, and 
never practically considered in the average elementary course in 
botany. Instead of this, they are too often treated as if they 
were simply a lot of miscellaneous “specimens,” each endowed 
with a long Latin name; and the problem to be solved is to dis- 
cover what this name is, which being done, our plant is pigeon- 
holed, and the next one subjected to the same process. 

Two sets of workers are largely, although quite innocently, 
responsible for this state of things. First, are the so-called 
biologists, who are really szod/ogists. To the popular mind, 
biology at once suggests dissecting grasshoppers, starfish, frogs, 
etc., or physiological experiments performed upon these. In 
most courses in biology that profess to be general in their 
nature, plants fail to get a fair share of the time that should be 
devoted to them. This is owing to the fact that the teachers 
have had their training mainly along zodlogical lines, their 
botanical training having been extremely limited. On the other 
hand, the botanists have mostly belonged to the great army of 
systematists, and with comparatively few exceptions have con- 
fined themselves mainly to the study of flowering plants. This is 
readily understood, as the great tracts of unexplored country in 
America offer a tempting field to these men. Besides, they 
were, for the most part, trained in the old schools which had 


their origin in the times when the dogma of the fixity of species 
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was almost universally accepted, and have never quite outgrown 
their reverence for that metaphysical concept. With the dis- 
coveries in comparative morphology, especially of thé lower 
plants, and in physiology, rendered possible by the wonderful 
advances in microscopical methods, they have concerned them- 
selves but little, and even when, as in the case of many of the 
younger men, they have attempted to break away from the old 
methods, in their reverence for the great men of the old school 
they have too often retained ideas and methods that ought long 
ago to have gone by the board. Nowhere is this more marked 
than in the persistence with which many of our ablest teachers 
have clung to the old dreary routine of plant analysis as a pre- 
liminary to higher botanical work, and have retained an utterly 
obsolete classification of the phanerogams. 

Finally, and most important, is the inadequate training of 
the teachers. Any one is supposed to be competent to teach 
elementary botany, — and any one is, according to the prevail- 
ing standards. The teacher, ignorant of the very rudiments of 
the subject, with his horizon bounded by the covers of his text- 
book, can hardly be expected to inspire much enthusiasm among 
his students. 

We must then, first of all, strive to open the eyes of teachers 
to the real condition of things. Beyond question, in many cases, 
the teachers are doing the best they know; but if, knowing bet- 


ter, they persist in their vicious methods, no censure is too severe. 


Of course the complaint is made that most of the teachers 
are overburdened, which is unfortunately only too true; but if 
a teacher cannot have time to teach the subject properly, it 
were far better that it should be cut out entirely from the course. 
The remedy for this condition of affairs is to be sought in try- 
ing to show to school trustees that one science, properly taught, 
is worth far more as discipline than half-a-dozen taught in the 
old-fashioned way. Where only one teacher of science can be 
provided, much better results could be had by allowing him to 
concentrate his time and energy in teaching only one, or per- 
haps two allied sciences, these being the ones for which his train- 
ing may best fit him. 
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Of course the teacher who has had a thorough training in 
modern scientific methods is at an immense advantage; but 
any intelligent man or woman, with the aid of a microscope, 
and almost any of the numerous laboratory guides that have 
appeared of late years, can get an insight into the real nature 
of botanical science that will be of inestimable value in teach- 
ing. He will soon find out that the cryptogams, which perhaps 
they have let alone on account of supposed difficulties connected 
with their study, are in reality the most easily understood, and 
that a thorough study of their structure and development is the 
best preparation for an intelligent comprehension of the struc- 
ture of the flowering plants. 

Just what constitutes the best elementary work for students 
of reasonably mature age must be largely determined by the 
bent of the teacher. One thing, however, is certain, namely, 
that the work must be /ractzca/, and not a mere cramming from 
books. Some teachers may prefer to make the work largely 
physiological in character ; others, and probably the majority, 
will agree with the writer in regarding some form of mor- 
phological work as naturally preceding physiology. Under 
no circumstances is the confining of the work to a study of 
phanerogams excusable, as the larger cryptogams, such as ferns, 
mosses, the larger fungi and algze, can be quite as intelligently 
studied, even without a microscope, as the flowering plants. 
The aim should be to give the student a clear notion of what 
really constitutes a plant, and so far as possible, to let him see, 
from a comparative study of different types, upon what grounds 
a natural classification is based. That the work may be really 
satisfactory, involves the use of a compound microscope, which 
is indispensable in a really thorough course. When possible, 
the students themselves should be taught to use it; but 
where this is not practicable, their work should be supple- 
mented as far as possible by microscopic demonstrations by 
the teacher. 

The writer has followed with satisfactory results the following 
plan of work, covering about five months. The students are at 
once given a microscope, and after a brief study of a few typical 
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plant-cells, are set to work studying some of the simplest forms 
of vegetable life. These are followed by higher ones, and the 
student thus progresses, step by step, from the lower algz and 
fungi, through the mosses and ferns, to the flowering plants, 
In all cases, as far as possible, the life-history and anatomy of 
the plant are worked out. This work involved making careful 
drawings and descriptions of all the principal points of struc- 
ture, and occupied a minimum of six hours a week in the labo- 
ratory. This laboratory work was supplemented by a weekly 
explanatory lecture, and one hour weekly devoted to a general 
quiz. No time was spent in indentifying species, the stu- 
dents being told the names of the plants upon which they 
were engaged. <A text-book was used as an aid in the labo- 
ratory work and as a reference-book in working up the lecture- 
notes. 

Naturally, in a course of this kind, the question of material 
is an important one. It is a mistaken notion that all sorts of 
material will do equally well for study, and great care should be 
taken in its selection. Nearly all of the more important fresh- 
water algz thrive perfectly in glass vessels of almost any kind, 
if only the precaution is taken at first to remove immediately 
all decaying matter from the water, and not to expose them to 
too great heat. Moulds and many other fungi will grow spon- 
taneously on various organic substances that are kept moist and 
warm ; and most of the parasitic species may be collected and 
dried, and after moistening with dilute potash, are about equal 
to fresh specimens for microscopic study. Mosses and the 
prothallia of ferns can be readily grown under bell jars. If 
there is any question about being able to get certain stages of 
these, e.g. the fruiting condition of algz, etc., they can be pre- 
served in ordinary alcohol and will then answer very well for 
study, and it is always a good plan to put up in alcohol a good 
supply of such specimens when they can be had. Thus, with a 
little foresight, a supply of the necessary material may be had 
at almost any time. 


That such a course as the one just outlined involves time 
and thought on the teacher’s part, especially at first, goes with- 
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out saying; but we are not now considering those teachers 
whose object is to get hold of the easiest and not the best 
methods. For such the old text-book science course may be 
safely recommended as involving no undue mental strain on 
the part of the teacher. 


DoucLas HouGHTON CAMPBELL. 


LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY. 





METHODS AND RESULTS OF INSTRUCTION IN 
HISTORY! 


eee educators in this generation are probably 
not disposed to underrate the importance of the study of 
history. It has felt the potent impulse of that educational 
renaissance in which we rejoice to live. The finest flowers of 
that spring-time hang, indeed, rather upon the trees of natural 
science or bourgeon from the roots of mathematics and of mod- 
ern languages. History, however, has demonstrated that it is 
a “practical”’ study, and on that utilitarian test hang all the 
law and the prophets. History wins recognition as a prelimi- 
nary discipline for the duties of citizenship, and with that end 
in view, it makes its way into all secondary schools, either in its 
own name as a preparation for the university or masquerading 
under the title “ Civil Government,” as a direct training for the 
polls. 

It is a pleasure to think of the improvements that modern 
pedagogical science has introduced into class-room work in his- 
tory, in schools above the grammar grade. In the first place, 
many teachers, especially those who are college graduates, are 
deeply interested in this subject, at least so far as it relates to 
the growth of parties and to the elucidation of current politics. 
Where, in the former generation, there was, here and there, 
only one thoughtful scholar, like the revered Eliot of our Eng- 
lish High School, who found in history a basis for general cul- 
ture, there are now a score of masters with a very considerable, 
special, individual equipment for teaching in this field of knowl- 
edge. Secondly, the universal application of the object method 
of study has benefited history together with its sister-studies. 
Among secondary schools, the old-fashioned memoriter repeti- 
tion of pages of text-book matter is discouraged. School libra- 


1 A paper read before the Mass. State Teachers’ Association, Dec. 26, 1891. 
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ries afford a little historical laboratory and some materials for 
exciting discussion. Wherever a free public library exists, the 
teachers can, if they will, make it a most efficient auxiliary to 
the exercises of the class-room. In such a neighborhood, the 
teacher of history ought to have no excuse for rejecting the 
topical method of historical study. If teachers of history and 
of literature would co-operate in directing their pupils’ use of 
the public library, I feel sure that books of travel, biography, 
historical narrative, and of natural history, would drive a mass 
of worthless fiction out of our children’s hands. The free 
public library may be to the child a well of beautiful knowl- 
edge. It may just as easily become the shortest route to mental 
demoralization. 

In the third place, the text-books in history have undergone, 
and are still undergoing, vast modification for the better. They 
are provided with good maps and sometimes with instructive 
illustrations. Some of them are written by competent persons 
who have a wide knowledge of their subject, and can set it 
forth in proper perspective, with some clear definition of its 
salient features. This praise may be given, I think, to such text- 
books as those that bear the names of Johnston, Gilman, and 
Montgomery. Johnston’s work is undeniably dull. To those 
who knew the author, it is surprising that he should have writ- 
ten a book so squeezed of humor and of warm, human blood. 
In these qualities Gilman’s and Montgomery’s histories excel 
Johnston’s, while Johnston surpasses the others in completeness 
of narrative, and in exposition of political principle. In sobriety 
of thought and statement, Johnston’s school-book is comparable 
to that very excellent work of a former generation which bore 
the name of Samuel Eliot. Higginson’s and Eggleston’s histo- 
ries are useful for beginners, who need to feel the romantic 
interest of our earlier history. Such histories as Barnes’ Brief 
History, and Anderson’s, or the one known as the Eclectic, 
appear to me worthless, arranged without judgment, told with- 
out perception of cause and effect. They contain the disjointed 
members of history, not the living body. 

All these books lack, I think, one peculiar value that attaches 
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to the work of Mary Sheldon Barnes. Mrs. Barnes’ American 
History is not in every respect the ideal text-book that is to 
come, but it seems to me to stand one step in advance of any 
other in its conception of method. Its faults are obvious. It 
contains frequent paragraphs of ridiculous and unnecessary 
questions. It is many times too small a book for the subject 
which it treats; it gives too little narrative in proportion to 
its quotations. But its basal idea, that extracts from the sources 
of historical knowledge should tell their own story to the learner, 
seems to me a necessary foundation for successful historical 
teaching. Only in this way can the youth be made to realize 
that history tells of actual men and women. 

One of the greatest merits of this book is that the teacher 
who uses it is forced off from the old track of monotonously 
revolving question and answer. With Mrs. Barnes’ book in 
her hands the teacher must digest the subject for herself, or 
her class, judged by any standard good or bad, will prove a 
flat failure. I say these things without any ulterior motives. 
I am neither grinding axes with publishers, nor sharpening 
hatchets for them. I merely affirm my belief that the histori- 
cal school text-book, for which we wait, must combine, among 
its various good qualities, the excellence of narrative in Mont- 
gomery or Johnston with the admirable illustrative quotations 
of Sheldon-Barnes. 

In the fourth place, the fine specimens of map and atlas- 
making which have attended the revolution in the teaching of 
geography, have brought within reach valuable aids to the study 
of history, although I fear that assistance from these sources 
is too much neglected. All these improvements in the theory 
and application of historical teaching in the public schools have 
been as yet too few to leaven the whole lump satisfactorily. A 
great deal of light shed upon the study of history in some of 
our high schools and in fewer of our grammar grades serves to 
bring out by way of contrast the darkness that obscures knowl- 
edge in the public school system as a whole. 

It may be true that the evidences of historical training in the 
public schools which come under my notice at the Institute of 
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Technology are not average samples of the results really ob- 
tained. It is likely that some boys who come there may be sup- 
posed to have a natural aptitude for mathematics and sciences 
rather than for languages and culture study. Nevertheless, I 
have yet to know of any good reason why the average boy who 
can learn lessons with the ordinary amount of diligence should 
necessarily succeed better in mathematics or sciences than in 
history. The vast majority of our applicants for admission are 
average boys. That average boy has had, as an average, one 
hundred hours of class-room work in history. If the labor rep- 
resented by that allowance of class-room work were wisely 
expended, that average boy ought to enter our historical exam- 
inations with an easy and well-founded confidence. On my 
own part I feel sure that there is no disposition to make the 
examination unduly severe. At the same time I am certain 
of approval in my desire to avoid what are usually known as 
“cram” questions. AQ little over fifty per cent of our appli- 
cants come from Massachusetts schools. I wish that I could 
say that these boys display a marked superiority in history 
to their rivals from the West, but I cannot. In 1890, out of 
306 examination papers at Boston, written by boys from all 
parts of New England, there were 125 failures in history. 
Of this number of failures 60, or very nearly one-half, came 
from the high schools of Massachusetts alone. At the same 
time 97 applicants in Western cities showed only 33 failures in 
history. In 1891, out of 353 examination papers written at 
Boston, by boys from all parts of New England, there were 
145 failures in history, of which number 67, or very nearly 
one-half, came from the high schools of Massachusetts alone. 
At the same time 85 applicants in Western cities showed 34 
failures in history, a bad record. In two years out of 841 
separate, individual answers in history examinations there have 
been in all 337 failures. Of these failures 127 are credited to 
the Massachusetts high schools. These proportions seem to me 
extraordinarily large. May it not be affirmed that we can and 
ought to have better results? Out of the 400 entrance exam- 
ination papers in history which I am reading yearly, I deem 
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myself fortunate to find 50 that show anything more than 
the traces of painful and irrational memorizing. The chances 
are that if the pupil shows some real sense of proportion and 
of the human interest in United States history, that sense 
operates only in the colonial period, where the Puritan and 
the Indian have appealed to his imagination in spite of all the 
obstacles. Usually he has little conception of the relations of 
historical events in time. Even when he has been trained to 
remember well, he does not imagine well. I have ceased to be 
surprised when boys, who are evidently intelligent in other direc- 
tions, tell me that George Washington and John Hancock were 
instrumental in establishing the present Republican party, or 
that the Kuklux Klan was a Lyceum where people went to 
hear lectures. 

From the observation of our schools that I have been able to 
make and from the output of those schools which comes an- 
nually under my inspection, I will venture with much diffidence 
to offer this analysis of faults in the present system of historical 
training in our public schools. 

First, I should say that scholars fail to perceive causation in 
history. Frequently I find boys who like algebra or geometry 
because, as they say, they can reason out each statement, can 
argue from page to page and leave no chasm in the under- 
standing, but they hate history because they find no continuity 
in it. When I demonstrate to them some bits of the splendid 
progress of causation in history, I have never yet in a single 
instance lost the reward of a kindling look and an interested 
exclamation, “I see that I have never read history in the right 
_ way.” Show the pupil that history is an argument, with God 
and nature for premises and men and women among the con- 
clusions ; show him that it is a drama which involves his own 
life, and he will not be likely to evince a lack of interest. In 
order to do this, the teacher must also comprehend history 
until he can say, as Kepler did when he surveyed the orbits of 
the stars, “O God, I think Thy thoughts after Thee.” 

Second, the improvement in the treatment of history has not 
penetrated far enough into the teaching force. Superintendents 
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and head masters may realize the culturing power of history 
and may urge its employment, but too many of them are able 
only to stand on Pisgah’s height and view the promised land 
which they do not enter. The body of work must be done by 
subordinate teachers and they are not fitted for it. Superin- 
tendents may urge the grammar school teachers to read and 
study history, but the grammar school teachers cannot acquire 
the requisite training without special direction and without 
some years of labor. Almost all the normal schools of which 
I have personal knowledge are blind leaders of the blind in 
this respect, and the graduate teacher can scarcely help floun- 
dering in the ditch of dusty text-book recitation to the end of 
her days. Many high schools are little better off. The individ- 
uality of the teacher is the most potent force in the teaching of 
history. If the teacher sees the broad humanity of it, the 
scholar will. If the teacher has absorbed the vitalizing power 
of history, the scholar will. The history required in high 
school grades is of all subjects the one most likely to test the 
wide reading, the common sense, and the philosophic percep- 
tions of the instructor. The newspaper reports of a recent 
painful experience in the Boston schools gave me the impression 
that too superficial a training on the part of the teacher of his- 
tory was the fundamental fault. 

Third, the high school study of history is hampered by the 
ignorance and folly of the historical training in the lower 
schools — especially in the rural districts. Two years ago, an 
expert observer tested the state of historical study in nearly 
every school in New London County in the state of Connecticut. 
Ido not think that any such experiment has ever been made 
here, but it seems to me that there could be no great difference 
between the conditions there and in any one of our counties 
outside of the vicinity of Boston. .Mr. Willard visited 153 
schools, having an enrolled attendance of about 13,000 pupils. 
Of these numbers, 94 schools showed 485 pupils studying his- 
tory and giving an average of one and one-half hours per week 
to the subject. Only about 30 schools claimed to use any other 
method of instruction than learning by rote. The answers of 
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the teachers revealed a pride in securing verbatim repetitions 
of assigned paragraphs. One answered deprecatingly that “a 
few words were left out.” Another was sure that the scholars 
could “ repeat the lesson right off.” Another with a little more 
insight into things said of the topical method of instruction, 
“ Haven’t time to teach that way.” In only twelve schools was 
there any instruction concerning our form of government. In 
only twenty-eight schools did the scholars have access to other 
books than the prescribed text-book. The way to remedy this 
disgraceful state of affairs lies through the normal schools, for 
the teacher is the key to the situation. If the school life is 
really to be an education, if it is to produce something more 
than machines for earning day wages, then the one greatest 
culture-study that the child can understand, history, must run 
through every year of school, from the primary grades up. 
The Superintendent of Schools in Brookline has published an 
outline course of study in history and civics extending through 
nine school years. I most heartily subscribe to his provision 
of history for the little ones. The child who is old enough for 
Andersen and Grimm is eld enough for Kingsley’s Greek Heroes, 
Church’s Stories of the Old World, Hale’s Stories of Discovery; 
for some of the tales of Hawthorne and Scott, and for the lives 
of King Alfred and Washington. 

Fourth, in all grades of our public schools, both text-books 
and teachers of United States history exhibit a defective sense 
of proportion in their presentation of the subject. They linger 
lovingly over the Northmen and over the era of discovery and 
colonization, for the reason that a little mystery hangs over 
Leif Erikson, and a little visible romance hovers around Myles 
Standish and John Smith. I know one young man who began 
the study of United States history with three successive 
teachers, and the furthest limit reached under any one of them 
was the French and Indian War. The text-books of history 
are greatly at fault in giving so much space to the pre- 
revolutionary period, and the teachers err in acting as if they 
think that the Boston Tea Party is more interesting than the 
struggle for Kansas, and the hanging of witches in Salem 
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more important than the completion of the Erie Canal. It is 
absurd that, in making out a question paper for the Institute 
entrance examinations, I should feel at liberty, from my knowl- 
edge of preparatory schools, to ask for information about John 
Winthrop, Roger Williams, or William Penn, and yet know 
that I cannot fairly include the more important names of 
DeWitt Clinton, Stephen A. Douglas, and Thurlow Weed. A 
proper conception of the topical method will rectify such 
errors. 

Then there is the tiresomely familiar blunder of stringing 
American history on the names of the Presidents. This is 
the worst sin against historical proportion that I know. Did 
Clay, Calhoun, Seward, and Webster live in vain, that their 
great deeds in statesmanship and party organization must be 
tucked away under the names of nonentities, like Tyler, Taylor 
and Pierce? There is a river of history and there are currents 
in its waters, but we should not name them by the chips bob- 
bing on the surface of the stream. Yet, every year, some boy 
from our high schools conveys to me the information that he 
is sure he could have passed the examination if I had asked for 
the important events of Monroe’s administration, or for the prin- 
cipal battles in the year 1777. He invariably looks surprised 
when I tell him that I don’t value his memory of the date of the 
battle of the Brandywine, — on the contrary, that he will know 
just as much history if he is always obliged to look that up in 
a book of reference. 

Fifth, scholars do not receive aid as they ought from the 
correlative studies of language and geography. Either the 
reading of history or the talking of history requires and should 
produce a good vocabulary. Our high school pupils are so 
often afraid of words of more than three syllables that I am 
continually wondering how they ever ran the gauntlet of com- 
position work. They recognize only what they have previously 
committed to memory. A new expression, a new imagination, 
is not an object of interest to them, but of terror and wonder. 
Are they so crammed with bits of unassimilated knowledge 
that their minds lose the power of digestion? I feel sure that 
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some mistaken process in the public school discipline paralyzes 
the imagination of the pupil and inclines him to the notion that 
he can /earn only when he reads a book or hears a lecture, 
They must know the value and the joy of independent, labori- 
ous thought. Moreover, in connection with the language-train- 
ing there should be in every high school systematic instruction 
in the art of taking notes of oral discourse. Out of our Fresh- 
man class of three hundred youth, I know that not more than 
one-tenth can take notes of a lecture intelligently and profitably. 
Inasmuch as every student in a university is obliged to take 
frequent notes, it is a surprise to me to find how few prepara- 
tory schools impart any information about the use of note. 
books. Historical instruction is sure to receive quite a dispro- 
portionate benefit from such a preliminary training. These 
remarks have been made with especial reference to discipline 
in the use of the mother tongue. But the connection between 
history and the study of other modern languages ought to be 
equally intimate. The old-fashioned English reading-book has 
been, fortunately, already outlawed. I wish that I could make 
a holocaust of all the French and German advanced readers 
in the country, and substitute in their places the daily read- 
ing and discussion of modern French and German current 
papers and magazines, brought by subscription weekly to the 
school, and acquainting the learner with the contemporaneous 
politics, history, and literature of another continent. 

It seems to me that the initial instruction in history and 
geography should begin at the same time, in the same class, 
and from the same teacher. The teaching of geography has 
been revolutionized since the time when we learned to jab a 
pointer at every large river in Asia on a flat wall-map. Now 
the fortunate urchin can model his continents in clay, examine 
-relief-maps, whirl globes around, and thumb an atlas which is a 
model of cartography. I don’t mean that he does, but he may. 
To that same urchin the first lessons in history should be deliv- 
ered over his clay continent of North America, while he is stick- 
ing bits of coal into Pennsylvania and scraping the trench for 
the Mississippi River. Anthropology and social history should 
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be narrated to him with a hand ever ready to illustrate in relief 
the vast plains of Southern Russia and the little valleys of 
Greece. History needs above all things, and at the beginning, 
this definite localization. It has been shut up in the book too 
long. No wonder that children suppose that it exists nowhere 
else. But let the boy span with his arms the territory of the 
thirteen colonies, and see with his own eyes—not the name 
Allegheny Mountains printed on a painted map — but the real 
ridge rising up in clay or paper between those colonies and New 
France, then the French and Indian Wars will appeal to him 
as never before. Let the relief map or the models stand before 
him all the time while he watches the introduction of the prod- 
ucts of the soil in their proper time and place, while he is told 
of Eli Whitney and the invention of the cotton-gin, while he is 
told of the growth of London, or of the digging of the Suez 


Canal. 
Sixth, and finally, the study of history, even from the begin- 
ning, ought to be made a study of ideas. For myself, I waive 


the plea for history that it is capable of a practical application 
to the duties of a citizen. A knowledge of facts and of their 
relations concretely expressed is useful and valuable, but that 
should not be the goal of historical teaching. It is the inde- 
structible power of ideas and the endless development of ideas 
that should enchain attention. Leonidas fell at Thermopyle, 
and Socrates was condemned to the hemlock, but patriotism 
and self-sacrifice live forever. I have said that history should 
receive a clearer localization in its physical basis ; but while his- 
tory is localized, the scholar must be universalized. At a com- 
paratively early age the child displays a lively power of imagi- 
nation. At that time history, which is a great game of “Put 
yourself in his place,” should be employed to detach the mind 
from self and to quicken ideal impulses. History should be a 
school of ethics —a place in which the child learns the first and 
simplest formule of the fundamental ideas of our world. A 
few years ago, in order to test the general information of a class 
which had just entered the Institute, I subjected the members 
of that class to a short written examination upon a few broad 
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questions about the races, religions, and kinds of government 
in the world. These questions were such as used to stand at 
the entrance to our school geographies. Two-thirds of that 
class of 250 were utterly unable to attach any acceptable def. 
nition to the term Christianity, and several actually supposed 
that the words Christianity and Ethnology were identical in 
meaning. Such helplessness in the face of common generaliza. 
tion is not characteristic of the Institute alone. I can testify 
to similar conditions in more than one academic university, 
Is it not likely that the preliminary education of these youths 
lacked the requisite historical-ethical development? Is it not 
likely that it lacked even a primary training in definitions and 
etymologies? Some people think that chronology is the frame. 
work of history, and they stretch the memory over a rack of 
dates, — but no! The zdea of a family, of a colony, the dea of 
a race, of a political party, the zdca of a nation and of a church, 
the idea of self-denial and the ideas of love and duty — these are 


the real skeletons of history. 
CHARLES H. LEVERMORE. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 





ELIA IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


T seems strange in this bookmaking age, and especially in 
view of the recent movement towards bringing our young 
people into acquaintance with the best English authors, that a 
suitable selection from the writings of Charles Lamb has not 
yet been given us. So far as I have been able to learn, these 
exist but in editions of several volumes; as if they could be 
enjoyed and appreciated only by such as buy books “in sets” 
and have well-filled book-shelves. The £/ia Essays are indeed 
to be obtained apart from the collective works; but much of 
Lamb’s best prose-writing, as for example the Shakespeare and 
Hogarth essays, was published over his own signature, and is 
consequently not included in this volume, to say nothing of the 
more valuable poems and various characteristic bits of humor in 
the Letters. The Zales from Shakespeare are very commonly 
read in our schools; but the tragedies, Lamb’s only share in 
them, while certainly possessing a value of their own, can in no 
sense be said adequately to represent the genius of the author. 
There is no doubt that Lamb’s writings have steadily con- 
tinued to gain in popularity from the first quarter of the century 
to the present time; from being the cherished gems of a small 
and select body of choice spirits, they have become the favorites 
of all who admire a genuine simplicity and a finished beauty of 
style. Viewed apart from the author’s personality, — were such 
a thing possible, —they possess that indescribable quality which, 
as Canon Ainger truly says, has been so often characterized 
as “delightful” that one wishes some new word to express his 
admiration; while the glimpses of his home-life and of his 
relations to those nearest him which Z/a so freely gives, taking 
the reader as it were into his inmost heart and then ingeniously 
and whimsically leading him astray when he is ready to accept 
this mark of confidence, show a character so lovable that no 
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counter-impression arises to destroy the charm. The “gentle. 
hearted Charles,” who, as his schoolfellow Le Grice and all his 
biographers have remarked, was never mentioned without the 
prefix of his Christian name; who lived a life of such devoted 
self-denial as has hardly been paralleled; who could not “hate 
a person whom he had once seen”; and whose cutting satire 
was reserved for “ gentry dipped in Styx all over, whom no paper 
javelin-lings could touch,” — where do we find such another? 
One loves to think of him, with his sweet, melancholy smile, 


welcoming his friends on the Wednesday evenings in Inner 
Temple Lane, “the most delightful, the most provoking, the 
most witty and sensible of men,” stammering out the finest, 
deepest, most eloquent or absurdest things, following the be. 
loved object of his care with tender eyes, and at the first sign 
of weariness or over-excitement on her part changing adroitly 


with some terrible pun the subject which has grown too serious, 
or dismissing with a quiet word the guests, whose presence has 
become inimical to the sister’s welfare. 

One sees the devoted pair making their way in tears across 
fields to the Asylum, bearing the strait-jacket which tells its 
own sad tale; one sees the brother leaving the congenial streets 
of the town for a country life with which he has no sympathy, 
and finally taking up his abode where he can be constantly with 
the afflicted sister, now alienated from him for half the year by 
the more frequently recurring paroxysms; and all with no mur- 
mur of complaint, but done in the true spirit of sacrifice, the 
cry but once wrung from his aching heart, “ Sometimes I wish 
that poor Mary was dead!” One sees the hard-worked clerk 
tied down to the desk which he abhorred and weighted with 
a living and most terrible grief, sending out from his counting- 
house the letters where a gentle melancholy alternates with 
the most extravagant wit, and writing in his short hours of 
leisure, surrounded by his “midnight darlings,” the inimitable 
essays, full of quaint conceits mingled with homefelt truths, 
couched in the most concise and happiest language, and breath- 
ing a delicate aroma of antiquity borrowed from the writers 
whom he loved so well. 
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All this I would allow the boys and girls of our secondary 
schools to see and feel for themselves, the while they became 
familiar with “ Elia” and his “cousins James and Bridget” in 
My Relations and “Mackery End,” with “ Lovel” and the old 
Benchers, with the ancient house “‘ Blakesmoor,” where the child 
Elia’s happiest days were spent, and with his kindly feelings 
towards all the world. I would put much of Lamb’s best before 
them and encourage them to a further acquaintance with the 
genial author by reading myself to them fragments of those 
essays which need not perhaps be placed in their hands — from 
even the most extravagant and the wittiest of them; I would 
try to make them understand the beauty and purity of the style, 
equalled but not surpassed by Addison and Steele, and would 
lead them on to imitate in writing Lamb’s conciseness and 
strength. I would give them only such annotations as were 
necessary to the understanding of the text — marry, methinks 
the gentle Elia would rise from his resting-place in quiet 
Edmonton churchyard and come, candle in hand, to examine 
the “phrenological development” of him who should disfigure 
the essays with interlinear explanations; as on that long-ago 
evening with the unlucky wight who inquired whether he did not 
consider Milton a very great man! He himself has expressed 
very plainly his opinion of the schoolmaster who had “issued an 
edition of Gray’s Elegy, with notes,” and of the Mrs. Barbauld 
school of writers who “wrote down” to children and tacked 
morals to their tales, ‘as who should add ‘God send the good 
ship safely into harbour’ to a bill of lading.” 

His sister's education, which was doubtless also his own out- 
side Christ’s Hospital, “tumbled early, by accident or design, 
into a spacious closet of good old English reading,” where she 
“browsed at will upon that fair and wholesome pasturage,” we 
are doing our best to imitate, with the necessary exception that 
we make some “selection and prohibition ” for those not capable 
of doing it for themselves. Surely we cannot do better than to 
put into the hands of our boys and girls the choicest products 


of the brain of so good an adviser and advocate of his own 
system. 
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In brief, let our young students read at least The South Sea 
House, Christ's Hospital Five-and-Thirty Years Ago, the Essays 
already mentioned, that on Modern Gallantry, the exquisite fancy 
Dream Children, The Superannuated Man, with its exuberant 
burst of spirits at the regaining of freedom, The Old Margate 
Hoy, Poor Relations, The Praise of Chimney-Sweepers, Old 
China, with its glimpse of the tender home-life of the author, 
the ever-entertaining, if serious, Dissertation on Roast Pig; 
some two or three of the Sonnets, as those upon the Fazr-Haired 
Maid and his family-name; the Farewell to Tobacco, perhaps; 
and some of the Letters, as that to Mr. Manning about to leave 
China, and the one upon the subject of Dash. In addition, let 
the teacher supplement the reading of the second Christ’s Hos- 
pital Essay with extracts from the first, and enliven now and 
then the hour, as suggested, with scraps chosen from Lamb’s 
correspondence or from the absurder conceits of Fiza, as, for 
example, Ox the Inconveniences Resulting from being Hanged, 
or the Letter to an Old Gentleman whose Early Education had 
been Neglected. 

The first object will always be to interest in good literature 
boys and girls whose outside reading is often of a far different 
character; but if after such a study of A/a as has been outlined 
the teacher does not see a decided movement towards purity and 
simplicity in the attempts at composition of the pupil, then is it 
—not necessarily “a sign that he does not like it,” as in the 
case of the eccentric Dash suspected of hydrophobia and con- 
fronted with hot water, but that the awakening sure to follow 
such a course judiciously pursued has not yet appeared. 


GRACE L. DEERING. 
ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 





EDITORIAL. 


ROM the evidence freshly adduced by the birthday ad- 

dresses in honor of Comenius, it is clear that if the “Incom- 
parable Bohemian” were to-day an American, as Cotton Mather 
avers he once declined to be, he still would be recognized as a 
reformer of the elementary school. He might not press the 
point of an earlier beginning of Latin and of French, but he 
would certainly strive for a broader range of studies, including 
natural science “as a substantial subject,” and not omitting 
manual training. Indeed, in the current discussion about en- 
riching the grammar school course, he would go over bodily to 
the side of the college presidents, for he was wont to insist on 
“computing, weighing, and measuring,” and proposed “a gen- 
eral knowledge of trades and the mechanic arts,’”’ which in this 
day and generation involves some acquaintance with algebra 
and geometry. All this, remember, was to come in his “ Ver- 
nacular School,” to which the pupils resorted from their seventh 
to their thirteenth year. 

What is quite as interesting, however, to the student of sec- 
ondary and higher education, is the good bishop’s clear discern- 
ment of the necessity of a system of schools. He would have 
the subjects of study co-ordinated from the lowest to the highest 
stages, and would, in the application of the system, pay due 
regard to the tastes and capacities of the individual. “The 
studies of a lifetime must be so ordered that they form a single 
whole in which everything has sprung from a single root, every- 
thing has an appropriate place.”! This end he endeavored to 
compass by making the higher courses in succession deepen and 
extend the instruction given in those next lower. There was 
to be no break in passing from the Vernacular (elementary) 
School to the Latin (secondary) School, nor from the latter to 
the Academy (the college or university). 

' Quoted by Prof. Hanus in Educational Review, March, 1892. 
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If we had him for our effectual guide, we should find no 
schools, either elementary or secondary, of which it could be 
fairly said, as now, “so far as a collegiate education is con- 
cerned, [they] are a czl-de-sac, leading nowhere.” For this rea- 
son, at least, let us hope with Professor Laurie that Comenius 
‘is a still living influence, and an influence which will remain.” 


At the Brooklyn meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence, no subject seems to have excited deeper interest than that 
introduced by the president of Harvard College, in the paper 
which appeared in our last issue. If one who was not present 
may judge by evidence obtained at second hand, this address 
was, indeed, as /ztelligence puts it, “from both a practical and 
a literary point of view, the event of the meeting.” It is a mat- 
ter of regret that in some quarters a disposition has arisen to 
discredit the value of this and other addresses of the same tenor 
by the special plea that the distinguished speakers do not pos- 
sess sufficient practical acquaintance with elementary schools, 
especially public schools, to entitle them to speak with authority 
on the needs of these institutions. Such a statement is unfortu- 
nate for more than one reason. If it were true, it would be of 
little relevance compared with an examination of the argument ; 
for the question will inevitably be settled by an appeal to reason 
rather than to authority. But it is not true. Possibly no mem- 
ber of the Association of Colleges in New England has seen 
service as a grammar-school teacher. Possibly, too, none of 
these critics of the schools appreciate the difficulties of making 
radical changes in the grammar schools so keenly as the men 
and women who have spent years in elementary work. But 
there is an advantage also in a remote point of view, from which 
the scene can be observed in perspective. It is a mistake to 
suppose, moreover, that the advocates for reform are expressing 
opinions without due effort to ascertain the real facts. In the 
case of at least one leader in the movement, the editor is cred- 
ibly informed of the expenditure of much time, thought, and 


money, in order to learn through the eyes, ears, and pens of 


others, the exact situation. A mature opinion from such a 
source may well demand careful consideration. 
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The subject was first introduced to public attention four years 
ago at Washington by President Eliot, with the result (said Super- 
intendent Dougherty in 1890) that “the paper formed the subject 
of most of the discussions in our state associations the succeed- 
ing year.” On at least three occasions more recently, the same 
speaker has returned to the charge, and apparently has met 
with continually lessening opposition, for there seems to be an 
increasing conviction that marked changes in grammar-school 
courses of study are desirable. Just what those changes should 
be is the issue directly before us. Clear views do not yet 
abound. The matter seems to be in the right stage to warrant 
experiment and the discussion of results, rather than an appeal 
to mere opinion. The reports from Winchester, therefore, with 
such testimony as Dr. Mowry gave at the Brunswick to the 
good effect of early Latin study upon the study of English, and 
such experience as Mr. Collar alludes to in “ Talks on Teaching 
Latin,” should be heartily welcomed. We are too much addicted 
in America to the settling of educational questions by the 
“throwing about of brains.” In view of the excellent oppor- 
tunities our plan of local control of education affords for putting 
theory to the test of experience, we ought more frequently to 
arrive at an agreement through generalization from observed 
and well-authenticated facts. 


Colorado has recently made a novel, but effectual, contribu- 
tion to the improvement of the relations of her secondary and 
higher institutions by the election of Principal James H. Baker 
of the Denver High School to the presidency of the State Uni- 
versity at Boulder. The fact that such action is rare suggests a 
question of interest. What pedagogical reason can be given for 
the fixing of a hard and fast line between the school and the col- 
lege across which passage shall be infrequent and for most im- 
possible? Why, indeed, should the step from the work of the 
teacher to that of the professor be deemed so great when that 
from secunda to prima in a German gymnasium, or that from 
the fifth form to the sixth in a “great public school,” is so easy 
and natural? The change in method of instruction is surely 
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less in such a case than in passing from the highest to the 
lowest class within some secondary schools ; and excellence in 
method is to be found on both sides of the line. It is conceiv- 
able, to say the least, that the cause of culture might profit by 
the setting up of some such ladder as Jacob saw, from the base 
of the secondary school to the top of the college, along which 
teachers in both might ascend and descend as taste and oppor- 
tunity should dictate. The coming of a well-equipped high 
school man into a college faculty might turn the attention of his 
fellow-workers to features of student nature long unnoticed, and 
develop fresh power to make their learning effective in the class- 
room. Beyond all doubt the advent of a professor among the 
teachers of an academy, as sometimes happens, stimulates them 
all to a firmer grasp upon their several specialties and a finer 
scholarship in general. As to executive ability, the special need 
in our Colorado instance, it is very certain that the management 
of a large high school affords a better apprenticeship than the 
conduct of a department in a college. The ideal teacher in 
either field would possess thorough knowledge, quick insight 
into character, and the ability to impress his thought upon 
youthful minds. Possibly these qualities cannot be better 
developed than by service in both lower and higher grades. 
Hence the avenue between the chair of the professor and the 
teacher's desk may well be kept open, and either party may 
with propriety and advantage make temporary excursions, if 
nothing more, into the preserves of the other. Indeed, the true 
teacher with a cultured mind and heart, like Milton’s Adam and 
Eve, should have all the world before him where to choose. 





NEWS FROM ABROAD. 


ENGLAND. 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


THERE are those who say that Technical Education is a misnomer, 
involving a contradiction in terms. We may, however, accept the name 
provisionally, as being generally and indeed officially current. Whatever 
we may christen the child, its existence and growth in England are 
obvious facts, and form the subject of some not inexcusable self-congratu- 
lation. Noticeable among similar utterances is that of Professor Ayrton 
in his recent Presidential Address to the Institution of Electrical Engi- 
neers. ‘Twelve years ago,” we are told, “ education in applied science 
in this country was a tender little infant, requiring careful watching and sup- 
port, combined with constant encouragement ; to-day Technical Educa- 
tion —with a capital T and a capital E, bear in mind —is a stalwart 
athlete, the ‘strong man’ of the political platform, exercising the minds 
of County Councillors, and actually regarded as of more importance 
than the vested interests of the publican.” No one has a better title 
to be heard upon the teaching of Science than the Professor of Applied 
Physics at the City and Guilds of London Central Institution: Professor 
Ayrton is not only one of the best authorities in the world on Electrical 
Engineering, but also a zealous worker in the training of Electrical Engi- 
neers. He worked with Dr. Armstrong in the Trades School, which 
was started with a small fund from the Guilds in a few rooms lent for 
evening use by Dr. Wormell, at the Cowper Street Schools in Finsbury. 
It was he who, with the generous permission of the same head master, 
took the step of establishing at the same place a permanent laboratory 
for the teaching of the practical application of physics to industry: “ On 
January 9, 1880,” says Mr. Ayrton, “three students presented them- 
selves, —a little boy, a grey-haired lame man, and a middle-aged work- 
man, with emphatic but hazy notions about the electric fluid.” But so 
rapid was the growth of the school, especially when Applied Mathematics 
and Mechanics under Professor Perry were added to the subjects taught, 
that in 1881 the foundation stones were laid both of the Finsbury College 
and of the Central Institution in Kensington; and the students who 
during the last eleven years have worked in these electrical laboratories 
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“number several thousands, and nearly every electrical ‘works,’ every 
place giving electrotechnical instruction throughout this country, 
employs some of them.” Such was the growth of Technical Education 
in Electrical Engineering. The example is being followed in other 
industries. Professor Ayrton is able to point to seven Polytechnics in 
London alone, representing an aggregate capital expenditure of 
£379,500, and having an aggregate yearly endowment of £32,500; 
and these figures are small beside the annual sum which Mr. Goschen’s 
beer and spirit tax has given the County Councils, and which they will 
spend in a majority of cases entirely upon Technical Education.  Pro- 
fessor Ayrton estimates the total sum to be spent in England alone on 
Technical Education, of one sort or another, at over £600,000 per 
annum. It would be a mistake, however, to suppose the professor is 
satisfied with what has been done, or that he is disposed to adopt the 
words of “ Rule Britannia” in speaking of electrotechnics. He is 
“unsatisfied in getting.” He showed his audience photographs of the 
Technical High School at Charlottenburg, which “ covers an area more 
than five times as large as that occupied by the Central Institution at 
Kensington, cost four times as much to erect, and has more than four 
times as much spent on its yearly maintenance.” He showed a photo- 
graph of the dynamo room of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in Boston, which room, he remarks enviously, “has many small and large 
dynamos in it, and yet there is ample room to walk about, for it is many 
times as large as that devoted to dynamos at the Central Institution.” 
He also mentions with envy Franklin Hall at Ithaca and Professor 
Weber’s laboratories at Zurich. These things make the Professor’s 
educational mouth water. Above all he laments that we have nothing 
in Great Britain to compare with the German Imperial Laboratories, the 
Physikalisch-Technischen Reichsanstalt, the researches of which are a 
reason for giving the young electrical engineer a “ working knowledge” 
of German. He must, it appears, have a similar knowledge of French, 
and must be able not only to write tersely but also to speak fluently in 
his own language. 

Here, indeed, the question suggests itself, What is the relation between 
technical and general education? Professor Ayrton divides the work- 
men employed by electricians into two classes. One class is composed 
of mere machine-minders, and unless these have ambition and ability to 
rise to something less mechanical, their activity, if any is left them after 
their day’s work, should be spent upon something recreative. For them 
the variety of the Polytechnic is an inestimable blessing. Such a person 
“can do a little type-writing, learn violin-playing and modelling in clay, 
attend an ambulance class, recite a poem, and devote the remainder of 
his leisure to the piano, botany, sanitary science, reading books, and 
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learning how to keep them. His central interests will bé roused, the 
human side of his nature developed, and during the evening, at any rate, 
he may forget that he is the slave of the Gramme ring or the slave of the 
electric lamp.” 

The other class of workmen are required to think: they must have a 
knowledge of principles, and in their behalf Professor Ayrton makes an 
earnest appeal to electricians to secure for their workmen a training that 
shall really benefit the industry: he fears that otherwise most of the 
money devoted to electrical teaching “ will either be frittered away on 
the natural loadstone, rubbed amber order of instruction so dear to the 
hearts of the schoolmen, or on semi-popular lectures, describing in a 
bewilderingly sketchy fashion the whole vast field of Electrical 
Engineering.” 

Now the defenders of the old language discipline will surely find here 
a very remarkable admission. Polytechnics, with their elementary 
science, of which_we have heard so much as a training for the intellect, 
are classed with music (violin-playing and. piano), sculpture (modelling 
in clay), literature (reciting a poem and reading books), and other light 
occupations, as being only fit for making slaves forget their slavery, z.e. 
for general education they are a failure. But this is not all. In the 
midst of the congratulations swrgit amart aliquid: there is something to 
be regretted. ‘Only the other day Professor Nichols, of the Cornell 
University, was deploring with me the rarity of finding a student of 
electrotechnics who could write a decent report.” And then follows 
another remarkable confession. Why, asks Professor Ayrton, is Huxley’s 
portrait so prominent in the photographer’s window? “Quite as much 
because he knows how to express himself in terse and forcible English as 
on account of his wide scientific knowledge ; because, even when writing 
about dry bones, the flow of his language clothes them with rounded 
forms.” If it is asked how the electrical student is to find time for 
literary polish, Professor Ayrton answers that the education of childhood 
must be improved, more must be learnt at school, and then the students 
at a college will be able to devote their whole time to their special train- 
ing, —scientific, manual, linguistic, avd iterary. “TIT look forward,” 
says he, “to the growth of new methods of teaching what may be called 
applied literature.” ‘Applied literature’ is a curious term. It must 
mean that literature may sometimes be useful. Elsewhere in his address 
Professor Ayrton has quoted Mr. Butcher’s remark at Bangor, that “we 
may claim it as a distinction that in the seats of academic learning, little 
or nothing useful is taught”; also Mr. Bury’s paradox that “the true 
function of a University is the teaching of useless learning” ; and he 
offers thanks that technical institutions are not as Universities. The 
technical motto is “ Useful learning usefully taught.” But now it seems 
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that literature may be usefully taught, or, to use the proper term, applied, 
May not even the classics have a use for science besides furnishing bar- 
barous compounds? Where, for instance, did Professor Huxley get the 
much admired epithet “Corybantic” for the Salvation Army? Who 
would have understood it without some smattering of the classic my- 
thology? ‘This notion of “ applied literature ” is perhaps an olive branch 
held forth by science, and it is possible that an agreement as to the 
meaning of the term “useful” might be a preliminary to educational 


peace. 


T. W. Happon. 
LonpDon, February 20, 1892. 





FRANCE. 


A YEAR’S CHANGES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION. — PROTEST AGAINST 
THE LICENSE OF THE STREETS.— NEW BOOKS. 


In many American towns the first of April is the beginning of the 
school year. It is the time when school reports are published, when 
the teacher, the superintendent, and the committee make the inventory 
of the year just passed. It will not be useless, perhaps, to make one 
for France. Great changes have been made since last April. Have 
they been a gain or aloss? The time elapsed is not long enough to 
decide. Let us see of what these changes consist. 

The whole discussion of the educational year seems to have been 
devoted to a single question. This period has seen special secondary 
instruction disappear, and has witnessed the birth of modern secondary 
instruction. ‘This special instruction had lived twenty-five years. It 
was at first the expression of a need that had been manifesting itself 
ever since the Revolution, that of secondary instruction for those who 
wished more knowledge than they could gain in the primary schools, 
and yet whom the regular classical instruction, too long and too expen- 
sive, frightened. Its founders felt that the study of ancient languages 
too completely absorbed the attention; that the educational value of 
the French language and literature, of foreign languages, and of the sci- 
ences had been too little recognized. But their ideas were rather vague 
and lacking in force, and so condemned the new instruction painfully to 
make its way along the side paths of education. The very name that 
they gave it proves in what obscurity was hidden the object to be 
attained. It never felt itself sure of the future. Yet, in spite of every- 
thing, special secondary instruction developed. Its increasing impor- 
tance, the progress of ideas, the light thrown little by little on the needs 
of modern society, attracted a part of the former adherents of classical 
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learning. Then came the sanction of a degree to be received at the end 
of a suitable course of study. But the subjects studied were too many 
in number, too varied in character; the results manifested a certain 
superficiality ; and the student never felt himself upon a par with 
the student of the classical course. The necessity of making the 
curriculum of each tend toward the same end, and that of establish- 
ing between classical and special instruction a permanent parallel, led 
to a complete overthrow of the entire system. The evolution which has 
slowly been operating for twenty-five years developed a revolution. The 
special instruction disappeared; modern instruction took its place. 
With the special instruction disappeared also those institutions which 
assured its recruiting, —the Cluny Normal School, the special examina- 
tions, and the teacher’s certificate of aptitude. This is the loss of the 
year. 

The gain is the creation of the course of modern secondary educa- 
tion ; creation, because it is something really new and not a mere out- 
growth of the old. If it has its critics, if some compare it with classical 
education only to find in certain points its disadvantages, at least it has 
the right to reply that no one yet knows, that they are judging by 
appearances, and that they must await the trial. It is not responsible 
for the disaster of its predecessor; it is only just born. Will it suc- 
ceed? Will it realize the ideal conception of an education without 
Greek or Latin which shall yet remain classic in spirit? In fine, will it 
solve, to call it by its name, the Latin question? To reply to all this 
would be premature. This modern instruction must live at least the 
time necessary to educate one entire generation. We will not salute its 
birth with anthems of praise ; we do not see in it the healer of all evils, 
the Messiah promised to the university. But we will let it grow in 
peace ; we will await its ripe age; it is then only that we shall know 
the extent of the gains of the past year. 

After a session of four years, the Superior Educational Council has 
finished its work. ‘The object for which this Council had been working 
was, “to banish laziness or languishing activity from the time devoted 
to classes, to study, and to recreation.” It has also sought to suppress 
the negative discipline of punishment and to replace it by a system 
which shall be more attentive to particular cases and to persons. The 
complete results of this innovation, which was such as to surprise some 
old-fashioned schoolmasters, are necessarily not yet obtained. But 
what we already know permits us to affirm that these results will be 
satisfactory. 

Do not imagine that all France is given over to radical reform. 
Many have been made during the past five years, and just now it seems 
best, before attempting more, to call a halt and to await the results of 
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those already in force. M. Bourgeois, the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, has recently said: “This is enough for once. To-day the most 
incontestable wish of the world is for stability ; a period of stability is 
indispensable for the success even of reforms. In pedagogy especially, 
the too restless search for the best sometimes hinders that which is well 
enough let alone. The period now beginning belongs to attentive and 
patient work. At present it is not by programmes and by theory, it is 
by experience and application that we must work to realize progress.” 
All symptoms indicate that an era of stability is beginning. But care 
must be taken to guard against another’danger, to beware lest stability 
degenerate into immobility, and the respect for curricula into feticism. 
It suffices that general principles be inviolable; their application can- 
not always be fixed. This search for the best methods, which has 
resulted in a general and wide-sweeping reform, ought now to be turned 
toward the details. Let us accept this stability, but let us not be so sat- 
isfied as not to take care that this era of calm be also an era of intense 
work and of improvement. 

There is hardly a French newspaper which, during the past month, 
has not contained one or more articles, usually editorial, upon an appeal 
that has been made to fathers of families, urging the formation of a 
“Society of Protest against the License of the Streets.” This appeal, 
published by such men as Beranger and Jules Simon, very forcibly sums 
up the moral dangers to youth that lurk in the streets of Paris, dangers 
which the police seem powerless to repress. Not the least of these is 
the circulation of bad literature, and especially of low illustrated papers. 
Against these evils men of mature years can easily guard themselves ; it 
is youth that is threatened. The appeal asks fathers to unite to make 
heard such a cry of honest indignation as nothing can resist, to carry 
their complaints to high places, in short, to fortify the action of the law 
and to discourage and punish its infringement. Good results have 
already been manifest. Is not something of the sort needed in many of 
our American cities? 

The French are very fond of accusing Americans of boasting about 
their land of the free and home of the brave, and assert that for a nation 
to sing its own praises is not in good taste, and that such vaunting is 
liable to exaggeration. Very true. But for an example of unwarrant- 
able self-complacency, I have never heard a spread-eagle orator who 
could equal this sentence, to be found in the appeal I have just men- 
tioned: “ France, natural champion of all the high ideas in the world, 
will never abandon that moral patrimony which is her principal glory.” 

The notable new Educational books are: Larroumet’s Studies in His- 
tory and Dramatic Criticism ; Arnould’s Practical Method of Greek Com- 
position (recommended to the use of Paris teachers by the authorities); 
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the Abbé Godefroy’s History of France ; de Roberty’s Philosophy of the 
Century, Criticism, Positivism, Evolutionism ; Political Life in Foreign 
Countries, published by Charpentier ; de Brettes’ Unknown America. 


F. P. EMEry, 
Paris, March 1, 1892. Instructor in English, Mass. Institute of Technology. 





GERMANY. 


THE NEW PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION. 


The new plans for instruction to which I alluded in my former letter 
have recently been.published. A considerable step towards improvement 
is made by them, especially from an educational point of view. In 
schools and colleges where the pupils are constantly under the eye of 
the teacher, as, for instance, in private schools and the so called “ Prince’s 
Schools,” which resemble the English colleges at Eton and Harrow, 
there are fewer educational difficulties by far than in the common 
gymnasium. Education and instruction are, indeed, the main work in 
hand, but at the same time the teacher holds the place of the parents ; 
for it is only during the vacations that the pupils leave school and return 
to their different homes, to rest from school-work and to be released 
for a time from the severe discipline which is the rule in these schools. 
In the common gymnasium, however, the task of the teacher is far more 
complicated. Formerly the boys were under the hands of any one 
teacher but a few hours each day, each lesson being given by a different 
master, so that in five successive lessons the boys often had five different 
teachers. Then they would go home and for that day would not again 
be seen by their instructors. Now I know very well that every good 
lesson is in itself an excellent means of education, inasmuch as the 
pupils are compelled to use their intellectual faculties, to put forth their 
energy, to profit by the morals which are taught, to behave well, to be 
respectful toward the master, to listen to the words of their superiors, 
to sit erect, and so on; but in the old system there was a lack of unity 
in discipline. There was also in it an overburdening of the pupils, the 
cause for which was not difficult to discern. Each teacher, ignorant of 
the tasks his colleagues had given for the following day, and perhaps 
eager to obtain better results than his fellow-teachers, added his portion 
to the sum of the home-work, till at last it grew impossible for the boys 
to do it all, or to do it well. 

According to the new plan, the principal branches of instruction, as, 
for instance, German, Latin, Greek, and history, or, on the other hand, 
mathematics, physics, natural history, and geography are put, in each 
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class, into the hands of one teacher, who is called “ordinarius.” As he 
is among his pupils for several hours each day, he may exert a most 
salutary influence upon their manners. If he will, he may become a 
second father to them, learning their characters, and improving their 
morals together with their knowledge. He will not be satisfied with 
simply instructing them, but will visit their parents, becoming acquainted 
with their homes and neighborhood, and observing what playmates they 
have; in short, he will try to know every individual thoroughly, to 
recognize the reasons underlying his faiJings and his virtues, and this in 
order that he may the more effectually work upon his heart no less than 
upon his mind. He may be sure that most parents will gladly offer to 
assist him in this difficult but inspiring task. There are a great many 
widows, in particular, whose grown up sons will no longer submit to 
maternal guidance, though they obey their teacher without hesitation ; 
for these the new educational system will be a positive benefit. 

The “ ordinarius” will also be able to survey the daily work of the 
pupils and to prevent any kind of overburdening. As, however, there 
may be different opinions among teachers with regard to the length and 
difficulty of home-work, government has stated that in the sixth and 
fifth forms the time for home-work shall not exceed an hour daily, in the 
fourth and lower third not two hours, in the upper third and lower 
second not two and a half hours, and in the three highest classes not 
three hours. This statement, however, has something mechanical about 
it, and is subject to a great many variations. So it has further been 
resolved that the work of the sixth and fifth classes shall consist only in 
making a fair copy of the exercises that have been done in the class 
during the lessons, and in learning by heart what is indispensably 
necessary for the lessons of the following day. The first is done to train 
the boys to order and neatness of work, and is therefore an important 
point in their education. From the fourth form to the lower second, 
compositions will be written only once a month, in the higher classes 
only every other month. This kind of work is required in order to 
accustom the boys to independent thinking and expression. 

The boys are spared a great deal of work by the provision that 
difficult authors shall be read in the class with the assistance of the 
teacher, and that difficult problems in mathematics shall be avoided 
except when they are solved in the class. The greatest advantage, 
however, is that there exists no longer a Latin composition in the 
examination of maturity, for the innumerable exercises and short essays 
which tended that way have now become superfluous. 

The diminishing of home-work has been hailed here with great 
enthusiasm, not only by the pupils, but also by the parents. An impor- 
tant consequence of this measure is the increase of gymnastic exercises. 
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Besides the three regular lessons in gymnastics, the boys have several 
meetings every week in order to play gymnastic games under the 
direction of the teacher. All these exercises are to be made in the open 
air as long as the weather permits, and no longer in the capacious halls, 
where, in spite of the vast space, a great deal of dust arose from the 
boarded floors, tainting the air which must be breathed by the boys 
while they are glowing with the vigorous exercise. . 

The decrease in daily tasks is not altogether in the home-work. 
There are in the whole course sixteen lessons less than formerly. In 
order to show how much time is now devoted to the different subjects, 
there is here inserted the entire plan of the lessons in a gymnasium. 
The last column indicates the increase or decrease as compared with 


the old plan. 
LESSONS IN THE GYMNASIUM. 
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To the above must be added three lessons each week in gymnastics 
and two in singing ; these cannot be counted as scientific lessons and 
are therefore omitted in the table. 

Inasmuch as the method of teaching, too, has undergone a consider- 
able change, I will make that the subject of my next letter. 


Dr. Oscar THIERGEN, 
DRESDEN, March 1, 1892. Professor at the Royal Corps of Cadets. 





HOME NEWS. 


COURSES ON EDUCATION, AND THE INSTRUCTION OF 
TEACHERS AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Courses for the instruction of teachers, and of persons intending to 
become teachers, were announced for the year 1891-92 in a prospectus 
issued by Harvard University last spring. In this prospectus the work 
was offered under three general heads: a, A course of ten or twelve 
lectures on “ Topics in Psychology of Interest to Teachers,” to be given 
by Professor William James ; 4, The History, Theory, and Art of Teaching, 
to run through the year, and to be given by Assistant Professor Paul H. 
Hanus ; and ¢, a series of short courses upon methods of teaching Latin, 
Greek, Mathematics (Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Elementary 
Analytical Geometry), German, French, History, Physics, Chemistry, 
Botany, Zodlogy, Geology, and Geography, to be given by instructors in 
the corresponding departments of the University. 

Professor James’s lectures were open to the public, and a very large 
number of persons availed themselves of the opportunity thus offered. 
Professor Greenough’s lectures on methods of teaching Latin were 
open only to members of the University, and about a dozen or fifteen 
men who look forward to teaching Latin attended them. Three lectures 
on teaching Geography were given by Professor Davis on February 25, 
March 3 and 10. ‘The topics discussed were Preparation for Geo- 
graphical Teaching, What should be omitted in Teaching Geography, 
and Geographical Illustrations. ‘These lectures were open to the pub- 
lic, and many persons attended them. 

Professor J. W. White’s lectures on Teaching Greek occur on Fridays 
at 4.30 P.M. They are to continue during the second half-year, and are 
open to all members of the University, and to other persons who apply 
to Professor White. The discussions include practical exemplification 
of principles. They are attended by many students, and by a large 
number of teachers. 

Lectures on teaching Botany, History, Physics, Geology, to be given 
immediately, are announced in the University Calendar as follows : — 

Prefessor Goodale will begin on March 18, and continue on succes- 
sive Fridays at 4.30 p.M., in the N.C. Nash Botanical lecture room, 
University Museum, a course on the teaching of Botany. The complete 
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programme is as follows: 1. General Introduction.— The place of 
Science ; of Natural History ; of Botany. The scope of Botany. Divis- 
ions of the Science of Botany. — Material at the disposal of the city 
and of the country teacher. — General aim: to compel the pupil to see 
through his own eyes. 2. Illustrations of the method drawn from the 
phenomena presented by winter vegetation. 3. Illustrations afforded 
by spring. 4. Illustrations drawn from leaves and flowers. 5. Illus- 
trations afforded by fruits and seeds. 6. Germination. Adaptations 
to different climatic conditions. 

In addition to the foregoing the following courses are now announced : — 

Professor Emerton will give four lectures on the Study and Teaching 
of History at 4 P.M. on Mondays, beginning March 21. The place of 
the delivery of the lectures will be announced in the next Calendar. 
The special topics of the lectures are as follows: 1. March 21.— Defi- 
nition and purpose of Historical Study. 2. March 28.—The Modern 
Historical Method ; its History and its Application. 3. April 4.— His- 
torical Sources and their Use in Teaching. 4. April 18.— The Aids to 
Historical Teaching: Archzeology ; Palzography ; Chronology; Geog- 
raphy ; etc. 

The exercises conducted by Professor Shaler, and shortly to be more 
fully announced, will take the form of conferences addressed especially 
to members of the University. 

Two public lectures on the teaching of Physics will be delivered by 
Professor Hall during the month of April. 

Teachers and persons intending to become teachers are invited to 
attend these lectures, except in case of those conferences which are 
expressly limited to members of the University. 

The courses on the History, Theory, and Art of Teaching opened with 
about a dozen men, graduates and undergraduates, and most of them 
are now in attendance. The courses could not, this year, be counted 
for any degree, hence those students who take the work, take it as 
“extra,” and the pressure of other courses upon some of those who 
began was so great that they were obliged to abandon the extra work. 
These courses will hereafter be counted for the A.B. and A.M. degrees. 
The work done thus far is substantially that shown in the following 
scheme, which is also the outline of the coming year’s work. 


TEACHING I.— The History of Educational Theories and Practices. Lec- 
tures, recitations, anda thesis. Hadf-course. 


The object of this course is (1) to make the student acquainted with the 
great educational reformers and educational classics; (2) to obtain a founda- 
tion for the intelligent criticism of present theories and practices, and incident- 
ally to acquire many rules for guidance in the actual work of teaching. 
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Education in Greece, Rome, and the Middle Ages will be briefly consid- 
ered. Most of the year will be devoted to the history of teaching since the 
Renascence in Europe, and some time will be given to the history of teaching 
in the United States. A thesis is required and a course of reading is pre- 
scribed in connection with this work. 


Primarily for Graduates. 


TEACHING II.— Organization and management of Public Schools and Acad- 
emies. Supervision, Courses of Study, and Instruction. Lectures, discus- 
sions, and reports. alf-course. (Cannot be counted for B.A. degree.) 


The aim of this course is to give students an opportunity to realize the work 
of the public schools in detail. Students will make a comparative study of 
not less than three city school systems, of three state school systems, and of 
the school systems of England, France, and Germany. In studying the school 
systems of American cities, an examination of their courses of study and of the 
methods of teaching the elementary subjects will be undertaken, and the prin- 
ciples upon which any course of study should be based will be discussed. Atten- 
tion will be given to the function of supervision, the management of classes, 
the art of questioning, examinations, discipline, etc. The work of academies 
will be treated in the same way, but more briefly. During the year students 
will observe, under direction, the work of schools in the vicinity of the Univer- 
sity. Each student is expected to make a comparative study of the teaching 
of a chosen subject in all the grades of at least two schools, or he may make 
a study of the supervision and discipline of two schools, or he may pursue 
some special investigation, subject to the approval of the instructor. Reports 
of this work, written when required, will be submitted weekly. For fuller 
discussion of these reports and for consultation, a third hour may be arranged 
with the instructor. A course of reading is prescribed in connection with this 
work. All students are also expected to make themselves acquainted with 
the mode of directing any supplementary activities of the schools they study, 
such as the work of literary societies, scientific or literary clubs, etc. 


TEACHING III.—The Theory of Teaching. Lectures, a thesis, and dis- 
cussions. Half-course. 


The following topics will be considered: The Psychological Basis of 
Method. Education Values. Moral Training. Manual Training. Physical 
Training. Technical Instruction. The Study of Children. The Improve- 
ment of the Curriculum. Truant Schools and Reformatory Schools. Univer- 
sity Extension. Other topics suggested by the students may be added. A 
thesis is required. 

It will be seen that a working basis for the whole plan is obtained in 
Course II. Through the courtesy of superintendents, masters, and 
teachers, our students of teaching have access to the schools and class- 
rooms of this vicinity, and by this means the whole work is illuminated. 

All undergraduates who wish to take Course III must have taken 
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Course II or must have had experience in teaching, or must present 
sufficient evidence to justify the expectation that Course III can be 
taken with profit. Course I is open to all students. Course II is 
open to all graduates, to undergraduate seniors, and to such other 
students as satisfy the instructor of their ability to undertake the work 
with advantage. 

Of those who are engaged upon this work at the present time; one 
student is studying the teaching of English in all the grades ; another is 
studying the teaching of history ; another is giving his attention to the 
teaching of mathematics ; another, to the teaching of elementary science ; 
still another is studying the teaching of Latin and Greek ; and so on. 
Each of these men also observes the teaching of other subjects beside 
the one to which he gives special attention. The discussions following 
this work in observation are impersonal, and are of course directed 
solely to a consideration of the questions raised, or the problems sug- 
gested. When the final report of these men is made in writing, one will 
present an outline course of study in English for all the grades, including 
the High School, with suggestions and comments on its successful use, 
including resources in the way of text-books, reference-books, etc. ; 
another will present a similar outline for elementary science ; another for 
history ; and so on. 

Students taking Course I, on the History of Teaching and of Educa- 
tional Theories, are following a course of lectures and studying historical 
monographs in education. Course III, this year, consists almost 
entirely of lectures. Hereafter the burden of the work will be thrown 
upon the students, the lectures serving to outline, to make definite, or to 
summarize the work undertaken. 

These courses on Education and Instruction are offered to graduates 
and to undergraduates alike, because the importance of the subject to 
all college men, from every point of view, is recognized. The history of 
education has a high value for every cultivated person. It constitutes 
an important phase of “ institutional history,” since it deals with one of 
the greatest functions of human society. Courses II and III introduce 
the student to our present practices in education, to educational 
theories, and to current educational problems. A college man who 
takes these courses thus finds himself in possession of the necessary 
data for dealing with educational questions, or at least he knows where 
such data are to be found. College men are leaders in the community 
everywhere. ‘That their leadership may be intelligent and progressive 
in educational matters, such men must have an opportunity to get their 
inspiration and direction while in college. 

Pau. H. Hanus. 

March, 1892, 
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The Study of English Literature. A Plea for its Recognition 
and Organization in the Universities. By JoHn CHuRTON COLLins, 
London and New York, Macmillan & Co., 1891.— 7} X5 in., pp. xx,, 
167. Price, $1.00. 


This little volume, from the hand of an Oxford scholar of excellent 
authority on literary questions, is a valuable contribution to the attempt 
to systematize the use of literature as an instrument of education. It is 
only a contribution, suggestive rather than exhaustive. We must still 
wait for the full treatise which shall elucidate the affiliations of literature 
with science on the one hand and its far closer affiliations with art on 
the other and shall draw up terms of treaty between the historical 
method, the philological method, the rhetorical method, the philosophi- 
cal method, the comparative method, the purely zesthetic method, and 
all others of that warring brotherhood. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Collins’s book is welcome, although the controversy 
which called it forth has lent it heat at some expense of justice. The 
object of the volume is threefold, —to reveal the actual points in dis- 
pute at Oxford, to show how deep and genuine is the need of that 
culture which the study of literature, truly conceived, most effectively 
induces, and to confute the objection that literature, by its very nature, 
is a subject too light, vague, and intangible for reduction to educational 
law and order. : 

The ball of discord among the Oxford Dons bears the inscription: 
“ Literature is Philology or Nothing.” Mr. Collins is of the dissenting 
minority who urge that Literature is not Philology and yet is Something, 
—Something, moreover, eminently worthy of University recognition as 
an educational factor. The gall of these champions of literature is 
unduly stirred against philology, yet their bitterness becomes pardonable 
when we realize how every attempt to establish the study of English 
Literature at either Oxford or Cambridge has resulted so far in almost 
purely philological courses. Under the pressure of public opinion, 
clamorous for more liberal aims and humanizing methods of instruction, 
Cambridge, a few years since, founded a Medizval and Modern Lan- 
guages Tripos, whose curriculum Mr. Collins indignantly characterizes 
as one “ in which the leading and master Classics of the world have no 
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place at all, in which Literature on the side of art, history, and zsthetic 
is wholly ignored, and in which the study of our own Classics is saddled 
and incumbered by a lumbering and repulsive apparatus of Gothic, 
Mceso-Gothic, Icelandic, and Old Saxon.” In like manner, the attempt 
to found a chair of English Literature at Oxford has blundered into a 
chair of Middle English Philology. The Cambridge Tripos has the 
scantiest of followings, “six Examiners, each receiving a fee of twenty 
pounds from the University Chest,” expending their ingenuity upon an 
average of four examinees. In the English lecture-room at Oxford, 
half a dozen women make up the usual audience. Neither philology 
nor literature is yet acknowledged by Oxford to be a fit basis for a 
school, or, in American parlance, worthy to count toward a degree. 
One vigorous effort, made by the faction of philology, to establish such 
a school, of a constitution essentially akin to that of the Cambridge 
Medizval and Modern Languages Tripos, was defeated after a sharp 
contest, by the faction of literature. It is in expectation of a second 
sally on the part of the philologists that Mr. Collins has fired his ringing 
shot. 

But interesting as this local element in the volume is, forcing the 
reader to agree with Mr. Moulton of University Extension renown, that 
“America is far in advance of England in the scholastic handling of 
pure literature,” the permanent value of the book lies in its discussion of 
the value of literature as a means of culture and the methods by which 
literature may be made a strict and serious study. 

Yet the positions taken by Mr. Collins with all the manful zest of a 
pioneer are by no means new to this side of the Atlantic. Accustomed 
already to the interpretative treatment of literature even in our sec- 
ondary schools, we readily grant that an intelligent communion with the 
noblest minds of our race —a communion involving no less sympathy 
with generous passions than comprehension of vital thoughts — is a power- 
ful agent in the achievement of that character, culture, and critical power 
which President Andrews so luminously ranks as the first three constitu- 
ents of education, and of whose primary importance Mr. Collins is pro- 
foundly sensible. 

But does the study of literature insure the fourth constituent of 
education, — that mastery of the mental powers which enables the stu- 
dent to concentrate his energies promptly and effectively upon any given 
task? Does it discipline with due severity the mind and will? Assuredly 
no one conversant with Mr. Collins’s scheme would dare return a nega- 
tive. For any adequate presentation of that scheme space fails, but in 
brief this son of classical Balliol advocates the historical method liberally 
conceived, and urges, in words which may well serve as tonic to our 
slacker American practices, that English Literature, as a matter of evolu- 
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tion, be studied in closest association with ancient and with other modem 
literatures, read in the original tongues, but read for the sake of litera. 
ture, and not for the sake of grammar. 
KaTHARINE LEE Bares, 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


Allerhand Sprachdummhetten, kleine deutsche Grammatik des 
Zweifelhaften, des Falschen und des Hisslichen. Von Dr. Gustav 
WustMann, Stadtbibliothekar und Direktor des Ratsarchivs in Leipzig. 
Drittes Zehntausend. Leipzig. Fr. Wilh. Grunow, 1891.— pp. 320, 


An adequate critique of this capital little volume must be left to our 
philological journals, and will no doubt prove interesting and useful; a 
passing notice of it as of the latest literary success and the latest great 
“hit” in the German book market will be welcome to the reader of any 
journal. If nearly forty thousand copies of a German grammar are sold 
within a month or two, there must be something about it that might fairly 
arouse the jealousy of the most popular novelist. And so there is. Its 
author is a master of the art in behalf of which he pleads with his fellow- 
authors, and with the educated among his countrymen in general, — the 
art of simple, direct, clear expression. But that is not all. Like the 
author of the well-known Rembrandt book, which had a similar success, 
he is an enthusiast in his field, and appears all aglow with national pride. 
Like him, too, he does not only plead, but employs ridicule and sarcasm 
where pleading seems to him hopeless. At times, indeed, the frequent 
recurrence of grauenvoll, greulich, and scheusslich, of Unsinn, Narrheitt, 
and Dummheit, —terms with which the author is fond of branding the 
false constructions and wrong uses of words in German “as she is wrote” 
just now,—seems to weaken rather than strengthen the cause. And 
yet, the style of the average German newspaper reporter, of the mediocre 
novelist, of many blue-stockings, and not a few professors, is truly execra- 
ble ; and here ridicule is in its place. 

The book is primarily designed to be a vade-mecum “ for all who use 
the German language publicly.” But this includes, in a way, all teachers 
of German youth, for it is to the school chiefly that Dr. Wustmann looks 
for help against the hosts of enemies that threaten the language of the 
Fatherland. And many a teacher will no doubt be glad to have so 
trusty a companion to his Heyse and his Becker. Many, too, will want 
to compare the Sprachdummheiten with Andresen’s Sprachgebrauch und 
Sprachrichtigkeit, or other books of that kind. The English-speaking 
foreigner, however, who is at home in German, and is, perchance, even 
teaching it, cannot do better than study certain sections of the Sprach- 
dummheiten in connection with the corresponding sections of his Whitney 
or Brandt ; for example, the sections in which our author discusses the 
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distinction —to him an altogether artificial and arbitrary distinction in 
grammar — between von hohem geschichtlichem Werte and von hohem 
geschichtlichen Werte ; or where he explains the distinction between zum 
and zu dem, or the uses of welcher and der. But we miss a discussion 
of the difference between diese Blume ist die schonste and diese Blume 
ist am schonsten. 

It would also be interesting to trace still further than the author has 
done the influence of the English on the German, and to compare some 
of the incorrect constructions and formations of words in the one lan- 
guage with their parallels in the other. Thus, the unidiomatic A/ifglieder 
sind (instead of werden) gebeten, piinktlich zu erscheinen (p. 135) looks 
as much like a mechanical rendering of the English, ave requested, as 
of the French, sont priés. A case of parallelism, on the other hand, is 
a certain wrong use of wd before a relative, in English called the “ and- 
which heresy”: ich deile Ihnen mit, dass Herr L. Vorsitzender dieses 
Ausschusses ist, und der (and which) gewiss bereit sein wird weitere 
Auskunft su ertetlen (page 161). 

One cannot but wish further success to such a book. As a grammar, 
as a reference-book, as an index pointing out both the present status of 
the German language and the direction in which it is likely to develop, 


it is equally valuable. 
H. C. BrerwirtuH, 


Teacher of German in Phillips Academy. 
ANDOVER, MAss. 


Duty. A Book for Schools. By Jutrus H. Seetye, D.D., 
LL.D., late President of Amherst College. Boston, Ginn & Co., 


1891.— 7}. X5 in., pp. 129. 


The most difficult problems in constructing the right systems of 
instruction, confront us in the unfathomed child-mind. What proposi- 
tions shall we present to meet the need of the awakening nature in the 
child’s first year in the school? What will interest him next year? 
Shall we insist upon his learning truths in which he as yet feels no inter- 
est? How can we awaken interest in the propositions which must be 
apprehended in order to form right conduct? How can we explain 
to him the nature of true authority so that his obedience shall become 
rational liberty? Will he develop better in a clear atmosphere of 
rational liberty than in the early twilight of instinctive trust? He is not 
interested in the propositions of the multiplication table till he has 
learned them, and in his business transactions finds the applications of 
his arithmetical abstractions necessary in forming his interesting results 
in concrete life. In sympathizing with his wondering ventures into life 
experience, arises the doubt whether the previous freshness of the child- 
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mind cannot attend to ideas more life-inspiring than the forms of spell- 
ing and arithmetic. 

In the discussion of these questions the small book entitled Dud), by the 
late President of Amherst College, commands special attention and interest, 
It is designed to serve as a manual for instructing children in schools of 
grade earlier than the high school. The atmosphere of the book offers 
to the child-student an inspiring companionship with a philosopher who 
has appropriated the firm realities of the Kingdom of Life. He assumes 
its high possibilities as clear and simple. His filial words awaken the 
home feeling. No more helpful influence can be provided in a child’s 
education than this philosophy derived from a ripe human experience, 
real, in loyalty to the authority of the King of kings, warm in heart-satis- 
faction, honoring the Father of fathers. 

“The claims of God all come with gladness to a thankful heart.” 
“There is nothing in the world which a human soul need ever fear 
except its own cowardice or want of faith.” “To gain strength of 
thought and skill in thought, we need to be careful, most of all, that all 
our thoughts be true. We should be watchful lest our thoughts be warped 
by our wishes, or dwarfed by want of knowledge.” “ Human hearts are 
bound together, the world over, and nothing can happen to one any- 
where, without affecting others everywhere.” “A brother means a 
bearer, while a sister has been said to be a source of gladness, and 
brothers and sisters should be bearers of each other’s burdens and 
fountains of each other’s joy.” ‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive, and if we are truly kind, we should be as willing to receive as 
to give.” ‘Play has its place in life as well as work, and we should 
keep it in its place.” “Our love of pleasure should keep us from 
despondency.” 

While the book is clearly systematic, its method seeks not to develop 
a complete exposition of the principles which it proposes; but to 
impress a few vital points. The withholding of illustrations, that the 
teacher may provide the varied application of the principles from his 
own thinking, seems a wise and sympathetic appreciation of the right 
of the living teacher to contro] the varying expression of the features 
of life. 

In avoiding the metaphysical questions which would perplex the 
child’s mind, the term Freedom is used to mark Jo¢h the power to 
choose and the ability to body forth the choice in rational conduct. 
But the average child finds this most important distinction and is ready 
for its differing terms before he is ready to apprehend all the phases of 
duty proposed in President Seelye’s system of instruction. 

The term Liberty, escaping from the author’s guarded vocabulary, falls 
upon his 52d page to mark the conditions relating to human rights and 
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duties, such as can be interfered with by other agents. “ Unbounded 
liberty is as different from unlimited license as peace is different from 
war or life from death. Keeping this in mind, we need never fear the 
enlargement of liberty. Whenever, therefore, we seek. to give freedom 
its widest range in the conduct of men, we should first and foremost 
seek to bring to men’s minds the clear light and unerring voice of the 
truth.” 

We are inclined to argue for this differentiation of the terms Freedom 
and Liberty as assisting clear attention to the distinction, whether in 
childish thinking or in profound philosophizing. 

The proposition on p. 53: ‘There can be no property where there 
is no freedom,” leaves us in doubt whether the property distinction is 
drawn between brutes and persons, or between persons at liberty and 
enslaved persons. 

While a host of prominent educators are insisting that the mind of 
the average student in the freshman year of the college course is too 
immature to begin studies in the simpler questions of philosophy, this 
book will serve towards a right solution of the problem. The more 
intelligent moral life will rule out the morbid inertias of the half-awakened 
person. ‘The interest in discovering new rights will be attended by an 


equal interest in new duties. 
ANNE EUGENIA Morcan, 
Professor of Philosophy in Wellesley College. 


English Words. An Elementary Study of Derivations. By 
CHARLES F. JOHNSON, Professor of English Literature, Trinity College, 
Hartford. New York, Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, 1891. — 


63 x 43 in., pp. 255. 


Professor Johnson’s book, unlike the admirable popular works of 
Max Miiller and Professor Whitney, has been prepared for young stu- 
dents. This little handbook makes it possible to present systematically 
even to high school pupils the main facts in the history, character, and 
relationship of the English language, to nucleate and organize that 
knowledge of the derivation of English words which they have gained in 
their language and literature classes from the grammar grades up. 

Johnson’s English Words is modern compared with Fowler’s English 
Grammar, and more comprehensive than Meiklejohn’s English Lan- 
guage, Part III. Though it lacks the pervading personality and keen 
stimulus of Trench on the Study of Words, it is still richly suggestive to 
both teacher and general reader, while its arrangement and style adapt 
it much better to use in the class-room. If not a brilliant book, it may 
fairly be called a safe one. Every teacher of the English language and 
literature will find it a very valuable and helpful manual. 
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The author deserves credit for calling the attention of too ready 
guessers to such stumbling-blocks in etymology as fose and its many 
compounds, defy, frontispiece, luck, and surround; also to abominat, 
acorn, cock (five different words), compliment (complement), equipage, 
gingerly, hangnail, incentive, posthumous, smith, and upstart. Polite 
might well have been added. 

From the nature of the case, Professor Johnson appears as teacher 
rather than as investigator. He has, unless possibly in the chapters on 
geographical names and surnames, followed well-charted routes and his 
etymologies are correct or, at least, universally accepted. Kluge, I 
believe, casts a doubt upon the etymology of Ag as given at p. 147 and 
repeated at p. 207. (The Century Dictionary, however, says: “The 
exact notional relation of &zng with 4m is undetermined, but the ety- 
mological relation is hardly to be doubted.” As to the “ notional rela- 
tion,” the Century itself refers to Goth. ¢hindans, A.S. theoden, ‘king,’ 
derived respectively from Goth. “kinda, A.S. chéod, ‘people.’) Taylor 
(quoted in the Zv/ernationa/) seems to disfavor the etymology of Ad/ion 
given at p. 118. The paraphrase of “ How do you do?” (p. 136) is 
doubtful. The derivation of ¢rivial from ¢res vias (rather than from 
trivium) is loose-jointed and schoolboyish. But the author is seriously 
and inexplicably in error when he admits deed and writ into a list of 
Latin law terms (p. 237), classifies con¢ain under ¢ango (p. 136), and de- 
liberately states (p. 221) : “ He [the printer] 7ws/ies his lines by [with?] 
spaces, the last being almost the only Saxon word he habitually uses.” 

There are, of course, errata in the book. Among fewer than a dozen 
oversights noted in the proof-reading, three might puzzle the pupil: 
caapio for capio (p. 119), doof for doff (p. 136), and foef for fief (or 
Seoff ?—p. 205),— Pittsburg, (p. 173) has, I believe, a good right toa 
final 2. Professor Johnson ought to know, too, that the scholastic triv- 
ium embraced, not grammar, arithmetic, and geometry (p. 161), but 
grammar, rhetoric, and logic. 

A few general suggestions may not be out of place. Homonyms 
ought to be indicated in the list of additional words for illustration. In 
the chapter on relationship, or in a separate brief chapter, the Aryan 
languages ought to be compared with the Semitic and with Agglutinative 
languages (as, for instance, in Wagner’s Sérei/siige /). A page given to 
the Greek alphabet would do much to encourage the use of dictionaries, 
and a complete, classified list of prefixes and suffixes is a desideratum. 
But the work has, on the whole, been well planned, carefully prepared, 
and kept within desirable limits of space and erudition. It will prove 


to be a useful little book. 
Guipo H. STEMPEL. 
OsKALOOSA HIGH SCHOOL, 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA, 





